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THE THEORY OF DEMOCRACY. 


The term “democracy” is applied to two quite different 
conceptions of social relations. On the one hand it stands 
for the principle of individual liberty. From this point of 
view a democratic community is marked by a regard for in- 
dividual rights, a respect for individual judgment and con- 
science, and an appreciation of individuality of character and 
point of view. But it stands also, on the other hand, for the 
principle of majority-rule. A democratic community is then 
one in which the standards of thought, taste, and conduct 
are those of the plain man—of the masses rather than of the 
classes, and in which private judgment defers to public opinion 
and individuality gives way to uniformity. This is the kind 
of democracy that Sir Henry Maine called “monarchy in- 
verted.” It is distinguished from monarchy and aristocracy 
only by the fact that the balance of influence and power is 
held by the many rather than by the one or the few. 

When the two conceptions are thus placed side by side it 
would seem that they have no necessary connection. It is by 
no means self-evident that the rule of the majority is a 
guarantee of freedom. And yet the two are very commonly 
identified both in political theory and in popular thought. 
At the same time I think it is also clear that the ideal of 
democracy as developed to-day is first of all that of a society 
of free men, and that when we glorifv the rule of the majority 
as democratic it is because of a belief that majority-rule is 
essentially favorable to freedom. I shall endeavor presently 
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to show that the two conceptions are not only unrelated, but 
are indeed the products of quite opposite theories of human 
nature and social relations, and through this analysis of theory 
to develop the conception of individual liberty as expressing 
the true import of democracy. First, however, in order to 
give point to the discussion, I wish to call attention to the 
contrast of ideas as illustrated in the facts of our American 
life. 
I. 

Nowhere else is the contrast so clearly illustrated. For no 
other people has committed itself so distinctly to the recogni- 
tion of individual liberty; yet in no other country is majority- 
rule so perfectly organized. The contrast is most obvious in 
our political institutions. Our system of government is based 
upon the conception of individual rights. In the limitations 
placed upon the several branches of government, and in the 
guarantees of personal rights, it may be said to represent an 
attempt, however unsuccessful, to secure a full consideration 
of various interests and various points of view. But the 
theory of practical politics and the practice of party-govern- 
ment is unequivocally that of majority-rule; and in the de- 
velopment of our institutions the checks and balances imposed 
by the constitution have been so neutralized as largely to se- ¢ 
cure this result. At the same time government by the party 
is regarded as properly also government for the party. No 
party in power regards itself as responsible for the welfare 
of the whole people. That the president is president of all 
the people is not the view of the party-voter of either party. 
From the point of view of practical politics an elective officer 
is the agent of his party; he is not the discretionary repre- 
sentative of their conception of public policy, but the champion 
of their special interests. And so firmly rooted is this point 
of view that an attempt to deal impersonally with questions 
presented to him would be widely condemned as treachery to 
his party. The assumption is that the administration of gov- 
ernment is necessarily partial and discriminating and that the 
majority, by virtue of the greater extent of its interests, is 
therefore entitled to the advantage. 
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The same situation is to be found, in various forms, in all 
our social relations. Under the head of “respect for public 
opinion” deference to the majority has become a national 
institution, which has the effect not only of rendering merely 
formal and ineffective the personal rights guaranteed by the 
constitution, but of destroying the conditions under which 
alone public opinion can be faithfully expressed. It should 
not be forgotten that constitutional provisions for personal 
liberties cannot do more than prevent their curtailment by law. 
They leave a wide field for the operation of social and eco- 
nomic forces. And these operate not to preserve liberty but 
to enforce uniformity. 

Thus, while in theory we have a free press, in practice the 
function of the press is, through economic considerations, 
rather strictly limited to the task of grasping and reflecting 
the prevailing public sentiment. The economic condition of 
a free press is a public which loves free discussion. But, 
though we are theoretically a free people, we are better satis- 
fied on the whole with those journals in which facts as well 
as arguments are carefully selected to please—and this though 
we suspect that a process of selection is taking place. Again, 
while in theory we have liberty of speech and thought, in 
practice we are constrained to speak well of our town, our 
state, or our country. This means commonly not only to 
support, but to support with approval the policy sanctioned 
by the majority, be it wise or foolish, just or unjust, honor- 
able or dishonorable. “Don’t be a kicker,” is the popular 
maxim of patriotism. Criticism on any grounds is disloyalty ; 
criticism on moral grounds is treason. 

In a similar manner religious liberty is limited in practice 
to non-sectarian Christianity. Indeed it is often claimed that 
this is officially a Christian country just as in the South it is 
said to be a white man’s country. That is to say, the country 
does not welcome those unprepared to recognize the para- 
mount claims of Christianity. So that while the minister of 
religion may freely impugn the motives and question the + 
morality and respectability of those who disbelieve, the un- 
believer is expected to remain silent. And here again we 
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find the majority-view enforced by economic powers and often 
by those belonging to the state as a whole. In the field of 
education, church membership, or at least a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the church, is very commonly included among 
the conditions of an appointment; and this applies not only 
to private and denominational schools but to public schools 
and state universities. The condition is not always expressly 
stated. And in the various institutions there are different 
degrees of freedom. Still there is probably none, even of the 
state universities, in which there would be room for a man 
so openly critical of Christian belief as, for example, Huxley, 
Spencer, or John Stuart Mill. 

And so, where we are led to expect individual liberty, we 
are confronted rather with a strong demand for uniformity, 
the standards for which are determined by the standpoint of 
the majority. It does not follow that conformity to these 
standards is necessarily attended with friction. Rather should 
we say, perhaps, that uniformity is the expression of a wide- 
spread popular ideal, at once social, moral, and esthetic. Uni- 
formity is regarded as the condition of order and harmony. 
For in the popular mind all distinctions are necessarily in- 
vidious. If your hat or your philosophy of life differ from 
mine the fact stands as a reflection upon your taste or intelli- 
gence or upon mine, and thus becomes a ground of division 
and alienation. Hence, in the interest of order and good feel- 
ing, some preferences must be sacrificed, and for those who 
find themselves in the minority it becomes a matter of duty 
to conform to the majority-standard. And not of duty only 
but of good taste. For this conception of duty is at bottom 
the expression of an esthetic aversion to the individual and 
peculiar and a deeply-rooted sensitiveness to criticism and 
dissent, than which, paradoxical as it may seem, nothing is 
more marked in the American character. In this respect we 
are Latin rather than Anglo-Saxon. The unstudied direct- 
ness of our English cousins is to our taste rudeness. It argues 
a want of acuteness, of delicacy, and fine feeling. With us 
the first rule of polite conversation is not to differ. Before 
we speak we feel the pulse of our company, and if we are out 
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of harmony we keep silent. The tendency of our social life 
is thus to discourage individuality of taste and independence 
of thought. Among the ignorant it manifests itself in open 
intolerance and contempt; among the more cultivated it takes 
the form of a silent, instinctive ostracism. By both it is felt 
that individuality constitutes a claim to superiority and is 
thus repugnant to democratic standards. 


II. 


Now, as I have suggested, this conception of democracy 
has its root in a theory of human nature and a corresponding 
theory of social relations. It is the more or less unreflective 
expression of a point of view and method of conceiving reali- 
ties according to which all genuine realities are mechanical 
realities and all relations between realities are mathematical 
relations. I shall call this the mechanical point of view. 

When we attempt to form a definite conception of human 
nature the first consideration confronting us is its dual aspect; 
on the-one hand men are physical beings, having size, weight, 
and movement; on the other they are spiritual beings, capable 
of thought and will. Inevitably we tend to emphasize one of 
these aspects, and to conceive it as the important or the sole 
reality, or at least as the pattern of reality according to which 
the other aspect must be interpreted. The mechanical view 
emphasizes the physical side and holds that the human being, 
whatever else he may be, is first of all a material body, like a 
billiard ball or a steam engine, occupying a certain portion of 
space in geometrical relations with other bodies, and governed, 
like them, by fixed mechanical laws. This conception leads 
to certain consequences: In the first place, each individual is 
exclusively himself. Like the individual billiard balls he is 
the exclusive occupier of his own space and his being does 
not overlap or penetrate that of any other. And society, like 
the group of balls on the table, is simply a numerical aggre- 
gate; it has no real unity. In the second place, each is inter- 
ested—so far as, from this point of view, he may be said to 
have interests—exclusively in himself. By virtue of his in- 
dependence his good is exclusively his own good. 
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But now, in the third place, between his interests and those 
of others there is a fundamental and inevitable conflict. For 
as a physical being each is the consumer of material goods; 
and the supply of goods is limited. “At nature’s mighty 
feast” covers are not laid for all the guests. It is conceivable, 
indeed, that through intelligent coOperation in the production 
of goods and through careful adjustment to individual needs 
in their distribution and consumption the ratio of supply to 
demand might be so increased as to render conflict unnecessary. 
But such a consideration is foreign to the mechanical point 
of view. The essence of the mechanical view is that two and 
two make only four. The individual is a definite quantity, 
which is not altered by the presence of other quantities. So- 
ciety is a definite algebraic sum. The environment is a simi- 
larly definite quantity, not to be multiplied by a non-quantita- 
tive factor such as intelligence. From these assumptions it 
follows that where one is satisfied another hungers, that each 
one’s gain is another’s loss, and that a harmony of interests 
is a mathematical absurdity. The natural state of man is, as 
Hobbes conceived it, a state of warfare, and human activity 
is necessarily a competition or struggle for existence. 

Such being the nature of the individuals, how are we to 
conceive of the social order? Evidently it cannot be a state 
in which all are satisfied or in which any one’s satisfaction 
is increased by the presence of others. If the social units are 
non-interpenetrable, like the physical atom, if each necessarily 
interferes with the other, it follows that each must in a 
measure retard the movements of the other, and in return be 
retarded. There can be accordingly no real harmony of in- 
terests, but at best only a compromise. But what will be the 
basis of the compromise, and what is to determine how far a 
given individual is to yield? Evidently, on the basis of the 
mechanical view, this is a question of the energy put forth 
by the several individuals in the struggle for existence; the 
position of each in the completed social order will represent 
the survival of the fittest, that is, of the strongest. In other 
words, social order is a composition of forces, in which the 
distribution of goods, of power, and of influence is determined 
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according to the relative initial energy of the several indi- 
viduals. 

Such is the scheme of relations presupposed in the popular 
social philosophy. Nor in the popular philosophy alone, for 
it forms also the framework of the utilitarian ethics and the 
classical economics. And crudely metaphorical as it may ap- 
pear, it represents none the less an inevitable tendency of 
thought so far as thought seeks only to be simple, definite, 
and clear. It is the outcome of an effort to conceive the 
human individual as a perfectly definite quantity, as a thing 
of exact dimensions. This results, in social theory as in 
physics, in the conception of a spatially determinate, mathe- 
matical unit. And we are then committed to the view that 
the relations of individuals in society are necessarily those of 
mutual interference. The view is not necessarily restricted to 
the distribution of material goods. It may be extended to 
cover such apparently intangible goods as liberties, oppor- 
tunities, tastes, and opinions. Liberty for you imposes a 
certain restraint upon me. Your distinction involves me in 
a corresponding obscurity. Respect for your tastes and opin- 
ions demands a qualified assertion of my own. Not only 
does your consumption of food diminish my supply, but every 
expansion of your personality involves a contraction of mine. 

When we have defined the conditions of the social problem 
from this point of view it is clear how the conception of 
democracy resolves itself into that of a community organized 
in the interests of the majority. A social system which shall 
permit of the free play of individuality is excluded by the 
terms of the problem. If there is to be order rather than dis- 
order, the variety of individual aims must be replaced by 
uniformity, and by the terms of the problem the basis of uni- 
formity will be determined by the interests of the stronger 
party. Until comparatively recent times, we are told, political 
power was concentrated in king or aristocracy, but to-day 
society is organized in the interest of people—that is, in the 
interests of the majority. Accordingly, the sovereignty 
which formerly belonged to the king belongs now, and by 
the same divine right, to the majority; and to them is due 
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the service and, if their interests require it, the absolute sub- 
mission of thought and conscience which was formerly paid 
to the king. And so, by a transfer of sentiment, it has be- 
come a matter of patriotism to glorify the point of view of 
the average or “plain” man. One shows one’s loyalty to 
democracy not only by wearing what others wear—which is 
a matter of small consequence—but by speaking as they speak, 
praising what they praise, and professing what they believe 
—in a word, by repressing every element of individuality. 

Yet, while “democracy,” in this sense, rests upon a nu- 
merically broader basis than monarchy or aristocracy, it is 
not different in principle, in motive or in result. It is simply 
as Sir Henry Maine described it, “monarchy inverted.” It 
rests upon the same conception of authority as that by which 
Hobbes justified the absolutism of kings. Both, if we analyze 
them carefully, derive their authority from the crude instinct 
of self-assertion and the animal impatience of self-restraint. 
When we applaud democracy as against monarchy it means 
only that we transfer our admiration from the imperial con- 
queror whose ambition knows neither bounds nor scruples, 
and who successfully subdues nations to his will, to the im- 
perial people whom nothing can subdue. And it is worthy 
of note that much of our enthusiasm for democracy in America 
refers less to our love of justice and fair play than to our 
impatience of constituted authority. 

And where the motive is the same, the resulting attitude 
is not finer in quality because it is of the many rather than 
the few. The outcome of blind self-assertion is despotism; 
and the unrestrained self-assertion of the many is in no wise 
nobler, more liberal, more restrained or more intelligent than 
that of the few. Nothing illustrates this more clearly than 
the present labor situation. Here the issue lies, according 
to the point of view we are considering, between the aristocracy 
of capital and the democracy of labor. It has been commonly 
assumed that the cause of labor, as representing the many, was 
that of liberty, justice, and humanity as against selfishness and 
tyranny. But if we compare the attitude of the unions, now 
that they have become powerful, with that of the employers, 
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we shall discover hardly a shade of difference. Each side 
assumes the right to control the industrial situation exclusively 
in its own interests. Each is bent upon securing, at any cost to 
the other, and through any waste of the resources of the com- 
munity, “ all that the traffic will bear.” Neither has the slight- 
est idea of adjusting its actions to any broadly conceived plan 
of social economy. And nothing could be more remote from 
the encouragement of personal liberty than the attitude of the 
union toward its individual members. The individual is com- 
pelled by fear of destitution, if not of violence and death, to 
enter the union, and once there he is obliged to conform to a 
uniform standard both of wages and of output, and to forego 
every advantage that might accrue to him from superior skill 
and industry. He becomes, indeed, no longer an individual 
but a simple mechanical unit. 

The situation of the individual citizen in our democracy is 
not unlike that of the individual laborer. So long as he con- 
forms to the standard type, meets the demands of popular 
sentiment and supports the dominant party, he enjoys oppor- 
tunity and even privilege. But let him join the ranks of the 
minority—or, worse, let him become an independent critic of 
popular ideas—he no longer receives consideration. As an in- 
dependent in politics he is ineligible to public office; as an 
independent in taste and opinion he is a sort of monstrosity ; 
as an independent in religion he is the object of moral sus- 
picion. Altogether he becomes, I will not say an “outcast” 
from society, but at least not a member of society in full and 
regular standing. 


III. 


So much, then, for the majority-rule conception of de- 
mocracy. I have tried to show that there is no relation be- 
tween majority-rule and individual liberty. Let us turn now 
to the other conception, according to which democracy stands 
for individual liberty. And just as majority-rule has been 
shown to rest upon a mechanical philosophy of human nature 
and society, so we shall see now that individual liberty is the 
expression of the idealistic philosophy. 
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First let us note that the mere choice of liberty as a social 
ideal presupposes as its logical ground the idealistic view of 
the individual. We have seen that the mechanical view, when 
confronted with the diversity of the mental and physical sides 
of human nature, chooses as its basis of argument the physical 
side, and thinks of the human individual as a spatially deter- 
mined mechanical unit. Now idealism sets out from the oppo- 
site side and conceives the human being to be first of all a con- 
scious being, having thought and will. In contrast to the 
billiard ball he knows what he is doing; he feels desire and 
aversion; and he wills to attain certain ends which are al- 
ways in some sense his own ends. In other words, he is a 
self-conscious being, or, as Kant said, a rational being. 

The significance of this point of view is not apparent, how- 
ever, until we attach a certain meaning to consciousness. For 
he who views human nature as a purely mechanical fact may 
nevertheless recognize the presence of consciousness. But if 
consciousness merely reflects and parallels bodily changes, if 
ideas and feelings are merely transcripts of neural conditions, 
and will is nothing but the awareness of bodily movements, 
the mode of action remains unchanged by its presence, and 
there is no difference in principle between the actions of a 
man and those of a billiard ball. The significance of the ideal- 
istic view lies in the conception that the presence of conscious- 
ness in an organism introduces a new principle of action, which 
may be called the principle of value as distinct from the prin- 
ciple of force. The billiard ball goes where it is sent and 
responds exactly to the stimuli applied to it—not merely be- 
cause it is a mechanical object but because it is at the same 
time an unconscious object. The runaway locomotive goes 
right ahead whether the drawbridge in front of it is open or 
closed—again, not merely because of its mechanical construc- 
tion—this is only one way of putting it—but because also its 
structure excludes the notion that it could be aware of its action. 
Once assume it to be conscious of its situation, you cannot 
then conceive this consciousness to be without effect upon its 
movements. The inevitableness of mechanical action pre- 
supposes that consciousness is absent. The two conceptions 
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stand, indeed, in the relation of positive and negative; if we 
add the idea of consciousness to that of mechanism the me- 
chanical character of the activity is just so far necessarily 
qualified. In a conscious mechanism we cannot conceive of 
that inevitable response to external stimuli which is character- 
istic of the pure machine. The mere awareness of one’s situa- 
tion involves, therefore, the element of self-control. Every 
object, so far as it becomes conscious, acquires a purpose, an 
ideal, a self; it becomes a person rather than a thing; it is 
governed by motives and foresight of consequences; and its 
principle of action is that of value rather than force. 

It is this conception of human nature that lies at the founda- 
tion of our respect for human liberty. For suppose we ask, 
Why should the freedom of anything be respected? Evidently, 
it would seem, only because it represents an original source 
of value. But where are we to look for value? Not, of course, 
in a system of mechanical facts. For these have no ends of 
their own, but merely contribute to the ends of other and 
conscious beings. Yet just as little may we look for value 
in consciousness if by “consciousness” we mean a series of 
facts reflecting the aimless operation of animal instincts. If 
the human instinct for liberty is a mere impatience of restraint 
—if it stands for nothing more intelligent than the restiveness 
of a refractory horse or the pressure of water on the walls of 
a reservoir—it is not more representative of value nor more 
worthy of respect. Value presupposes (1) that consciousness 
is consciousness of self, 7. e., of one’s own situation and action; 
(2) that consciousness of self is consciousness of ends; and 
(3) that consciousness of ends involves the control of action 
with reference to those ends. Value, in other words, is created 
by the fact of moral and intellectual responsibility. Accord- 
ingly, every individual who acquires a consciousness of his 
ends becomes, through that fact alone, a source of value, an 
end in himself, and thereby entitled to freedom. 

But now we have to face the condition of a multitude of 
individuals in social relations. How is it possible that all 
should be free? If each is to be an end in himself what is to 
guard against a conflict of ends? How, indeed, is such an 
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absolute democracy to be rescued from pure anarchy? In this 
question we have at once the central issue of the social prob- 
lem and the central problem of metaphysics—nothing less, in- 
deed, than the eternal difficulty of the one and the many, of 
unity and diversity: how is a genuine social unity to be made 
compatible with genuine individuality? Now the idealistic 
philosophy has always held, in some form, that, whereas the 
aims of individuals are necessarily conflicting when the indi- 
vidual is ‘defined from a mechanical standpoint, they become, 
when he is conceived as a conscious personality, necessarily 
coordinate. Social unity is then not the antithesis of indi- 
viduality but rather the correlate of a completed individuality. 
It is evident that this position is fundamental to the theory of 
democracy, for upon no other grounds could democracy be 
presented as a reasonable social ideal. And if the argument 
offered for it is not perfectly clear and final, there are some 
considerations which render it at least plausible and significant. 

In the first place, it is a fact of daily observation, whose 
significance is commonly overlooked, that consciousness in its 
simplest form results in a certain unity of aim. Whenever 
two wagons pass on a narrow country road we have a situation 
where individual activities which from a mechanical point of 
view are conflicting and mutually destructive are, through the 
consciousness of individual aim, coordinated and individually 
realized. This transformation of conflict into unity is shown 
in every mechanical invention; for here, too, the problem is 
never to reach a simple result but to secure one end without 
failing in another. And we have an illustration on a large 
scale in the organization of industry, so far as it is construc- 
tive and not merely competitive. Here we have an instructive 
example of the contrast between mechanical and conscious 
processes. For through industrial organization the per capita 
output is increased and at the same time nature, whose scanty 
supply lay at the foundation of the conflict of interests, is 
compelled to set a more generous table. And thus, through 
the operation of intelligence, two and two make not four but 
more than four, the individual is no longer a fixed quantity, 
society no longer a fixed sum, while the resources of the en- 
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vironment have no longer a fixed limit. It would seem, indeed, 
that the “quantity” of each factor depends only upon the ex- 
tent of intelligence infused into the operation, that is, upon 
the extent to which the individuals concerned are clearly con- 
scious of their aims and capacities. Now, in view of these 
relations, which are displayed side by side with destructive 
competition, it is at least not inconceivable that, with sufficient 
intelligence and sufficient self-consciousness on the part of the 
individuals composing society, any number of individual ends, 
however diverse, might be so codrdinated as to secure the ful- 
filment of all. It is thus a reasonable assumption that the con- 
flict of individual aims, like the inevitableness of mechanical 
action, is consistent only with the absence of consciousness; 
that, indeed, consciousness and conflict, like consciousness and 
mechanism, are inverse variables; so that, in a state of com- 
plete self-consciousness, social order would be not the antithesis 
of individual liberty but its realization. 

But, further, it should not be forgotten that the assertion of 
an irrevocable opposition of individual aims presupposes a 
principium individuationis which is purely mathematical and 
mechanical. When we say that A must profit at the expense 
of B we think of A and B as spatially distinct and non-inter- 
penetrable, like the physical atoms, which cannot move with- 
out displacing each other and cannot occupy the same space 
while individually distinct. From this point of view A and 
B are of necessity mutually exclusive and their interests, so 
far as they may be said to have interests, are necessarily hostile. 
But from the point of view of consciousness the case is dif- 
ferent. The extent of an individual mind, whatever it may 
mean, is not spatial extent. My thought, in becoming yours, 
does not cease to be mine. Nor has the individual mind any 
definite limits. For who can define the boundaries of even 
the present thought? All that we can say is that from a 
focus of clear ideas it shades away gradually toward obscurity. 
And the same is true of the individual’s interests. Each one’s 
aims are focused about, say, his family and profession, but 
they do not end there. If I restrict my reading or my ex- 
penditures to certain fields, it is not because no other fields 
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have any attraction but because from my personal position 
and point of view, these are of more immediate interest and, 
in view of the limitations of time and strength, demand the 
greater share of my attention. It is possible that these limita- 
tions themselves represent nothing but a want of self-con- 
sciousness. But no doubt they are for the time being real, and 
there is no denying that they involve a measure of alienation 
for which there is no complete practical remedy. It is none 
the less conceivable that a further development of self-con- 
sciousness in the several individuals would take the direction 
of a readjustment of attitudes in which the individual points 
of view were not effaced, but coordinated and completely de- 
fined in what might be called an absolute point of view. 

And when we study the development of consciousness, as 
shown in the higher stages of reflection and culture, we find 
this hypothesis to a large degree confirmed. For there we 
find both a more pronounced individuality and a more com- 
plete and direct social sympathy. Consider, for instance, the 
attitude of a cultivated man toward such widely different points 
of view as those of Plato, Spinoza, Hobbes, Berkeley, Schopen- 
hauer. Surely he never regards their individuality as a ground 
of personal offense. Nor does he commit the absurdity of esti- 
mating Thackeray, Tourgenieff, and Balzac, or, again, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Tschaikowski, by their approximation to a 
common standard. To dispose of all of these under the head 
simply of the true and false, the correct and the incorrect, the 
acceptable and unacceptable, is a mark of stupidity quite in- 
compatible with any intimate acquaintance with the object of 
criticism. To the finer critical judgment each of these rep- 
resents a point of view which, though unique, is yet a point 
of view from which the world must be seen and felt to be ap- 
prehended in all its fulness. At the same time each by his 
very individuality develops an aspect of human nature which, 
so far as you grasp his point of view, you recognize as a 
new development of your own. And so of the smaller circle 
of personal associates. Each is a positive addition so far as 
he is genuinely individual, and so far as this is true he re- 
veals to you something more of yourself. And yet, among 
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those whom you most admire, whether in the larger or smaller 
circle, there is none whom you would set up as a model for 
imitation and none whose views you would accept without 
critical interpretation. For that very development of insight 
which gives value to the other points of view makes it neces- 
sary that, as an intellectually responsible being, what you 
believe and what you aim at must above all represent yourself. 

In this democracy of culture, as it is called, we have the 
ideal which democracy seeks to realize in the social system as 
a whole. It will be observed that this ideal is all the world 
different from that of the sentimental “altruism” of our day. 
It does not say, “Sacrifice yourself. Place other selves above 
your own. Lose yourself by absorption in the social unity.” 
On the contrary it says first of all, “Be yourself and stand for 
yourself.” And yet the true democrat is not, as he is often 
painted, indifferent to social order nor does he question the 
possibility of a genuine social sympathy. What he claims is 
that social sympathy and social adjustment are meaningless 
except upon the basis of individual distinctness and individual 
worth. If there is no individuality in the elements to be ad- 
justed there is no content in the adjustment. In other words, 
unity through uniformity is mere negation of difference; there 
can be no real and positive unity except on the basis of diversity. 

It will be seen that under this formula there is no room for 
that irrevocable antithesis between individualism and socialism 
which figures so prominently in popular discussion. That an 
extension of organized government will necessarily involve 
a loss of individual freedom, and that the choice lies definitively 
between paternalism and Jaissez faire, is commonly regarded 
as axiomatic. Yet it is easily evident that this mode of con- 
ceiving the issue is true only from the mechanical point of 
view. If by freedom you mean opportunity for the unreckon- 
ing gratification of animal instinct, and by order an unintelli- 
gent collectivism which simply sacrifices the few to the many, 
then the antithesis is undoubtedly valid. But if by freedom 
you mean breadth of opportunity—the opportunity to exercise 
a large measure of choice in selecting your friends, your pro- 
fession, your place of residence—in other words, the oppor- 
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tunity to choose a manner of life according to your individual 
taste—then it muct be said that order is not only not the antith- 
esis of freedom but its positive condition. Measured in this 
way freedom is the product of civilization. The settler in the 
wilderness is free only in the sense that no forethought is 
necessary to avoid collision with his neighbor; in every other 
sense his life is narrowly determined. Freedom of choice pre- 
supposes the complex arrangements of the social order; it 
lies not in the absence of social relations but in their perfect 
adjustment. And every step made toward a better adjustment, 
that is, toward a more exact and comprehensive statement of 
the “social contract’ and a more precise determination of 
individual rights, broadens the range in which the individual 
can move without interference and in which at the same time 
he can profit by his neighbor’s services. It may therefore be 
said that if there is to be an extension of individual freedom 
it must come through a finer and more complete organization 
of the state—and thus, in this sense, through socialism. 

But such socialism must be carefully distinguished from 
that current in popular discussion. If socialism is to stand 
merely for compulsory altruism; if personal and property 
rights representing centuries of thought and struggle are to 
be lightly discarded for a muddled notion of the “common 
good,” and all private accounts are to be effaced from the 
social ledger; if, for example, railway rates are to be regu- 
lated, not to secure a better apportionment of rate to service, 
but simply to “equalize the burden” and “increase the sum 
of happiness’—then is socialism not only the death of de- 
mocracy but the degeneration of all organic society. Social- 
ism in the democratic sense is based upon the conception of 
distributive justice. It holds that while the individual may be 
nothing apart from society he is still a distinguishable element 
in society; and that social evolution while a process of unifi- 
cation has been at the same time a process of individuation. 
The present definitions of individual rights are no doubt im- 
perfect, like every other feature of human life, but they none 
the less represent positive results; and the social problem— 
the only conceivable problem—is not how to get rid of these 
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distinctions but how to make them more precise in a more 
coherent and comprehensive scheme of social relations. 

It remains, then, only to suggest, on the basis of our 
analysis of social theories, how far democracy, as here de- 
fined, is a fact, and how far, on the other hand, social rela- 
tions conform to the mechanical view. The suggestion is 
already contained in the analysis of theory. If you grant that 
consciousness is efficient, you will hold that democracy is a fact 
so far as consciousness is a fact; so far as human action is 
self-conscious, so far there is an adjustment of activities which 
secures both effective codperation and individual freedom. 
But it must be remembered that consciousness is a fact of in- 
finite gradations. The clearness which all ideas have for the 
plain man is mainly illusory. It requires only a superficial 
criticism to show that the degree of clearness is widely vari- 
able. The very problems of ethics, politics, economics, and 
sociology show that much of our daily behavior rests upon 
very indistinct conceptions of the ends to be attained and the 
conditions to be met. We may say, then, that in human 
thought in general, as in the individual mind, there is a focus 
of maximum, yet still relative, clearness from which ideas and 
motives shade away indefinitely toward obscurity, and that in 
human action there are all degrees of purposiveness from the 
highly deliberate to the blindly impulsive and mechanical. 
Now so far as action approaches the latter type, social rela- 
tions conform in fact to the mechanical view. So far as the 
behavior of individuals toward each other is inadjustable, in- 
dividual interests are necessarily hostile. So far, then, social 
order must be purchased at the price of individual freedom, 
and if we are to have popular institutions the majority must 
rule. 

From this it appears that democracy is partly a fact and 
partly an unrealized ideal; and on this basis one can stand 
for the ideal of democracy without closing one’s eyes to the 
needs of the actual situation. But if we are to work for the 
ideal we must rid ourselves of the delusion that democracy is 
a state of primitive nature, to be found at its best among 
“plain men,” or that the safeguard of democracy lies in that 
Vol. XVIII.—No. 1. 2 
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impatience of constituted order which marks the “free-born 
American.” Democracy is not a state of nature but of civili- 
zation. The true democrat, who respects his neighbor’s free- 
dom as he respects his own, is not the man of crude instincts 
but the man whose instincts are most enlightened and refined. 
And for a state of freedom we must turn, not to a primal con- 
dition of simplicity from which we have fallen—an Eden, 
now corrupted by culture—but to a condition which, in our 
own as in other countries, is yet to be attained, and which in 
its perfection presupposes a millennium when civilization shall 
be complete. The democratic ideal is that of a society of 
perfectly intelligent and cultivated men. It is, in a word, the 
ideal of a society of gentlemen. For not only is the problem 
of adjusting social relations upon a democratic basis a task 
for the highest intelligence, but the maintenance of such ad- 
justment calls for nothing less than the finest sense of honor, 
justice, self-respect and personal responsibility, the most per- 
fect self-control, and the broadest capacity for understanding 
and forming a just estimate of differing individual points of 
view. 
WaRNER FITE. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 





LAW AND ETHICS.* 


The integrity of no profession is so often or so wrongfully 
attacked as is the legal. An incident illustrates the common 
thought. At a banquet given in honor of a leading member 
of the bar the toast announced was “an honest lawyer, the 
noblest work of God.” Quick as a flash thereafter came from 
the lower end of the table the response, ‘“‘and the scarcest.”’ 

I do not stop to answer these aspersions. And yet I can 
not refrain from noticing the experiences of a San Francisco 
publishing firm. By last year’s fire its entire plant, including 
its letters, letter books and books of account, was destroyed. 


*An address before the Society for Ethical Culture, of New York, 
Sunday, April 21st, 1907. 
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All evidences of claims in its favor were gone, and it had 
only its general recollection of its business. It caused circulars 
to be prepared stating these facts and sent to the various 
lawyers named in a legal directory. Out of $175,000 believed 
to be the extent of outstanding claims, $150,000 has been paid. 
Can any profession make a better showing? How seldom you 
hear of a lawyer betraying his client. Indeed, the chief 
criticism is that he is too loyal to that client, and in discharg- 
ing what he believes to be his duty, to him, forgets his obliga- 
tions to the public. But I look forward and not backward. 
No man is so good that he cannot be better, and there is no 
profession whose thought and life cannot be improved, and 
I may add, there is no profession which makes a stronger 
appeal to its members to come up higher. 

My friend, Dr. Lyman Abbott, in a recent address, described 
the advance of the race as in three stages: First, despotism; 
second, individualism, and lastly, the coming age of frater- 
nalism.. I do not quite like his division. I think there are 
really but two steps, despotism and individualism: despotism, 
where one man controls others; individualism, where each man 
controls himself. There is doubtless a difference in the quality 
of the despotism as well as of the individualism. One despot 
may be selfish, saying, as did Louis XIV, “The State! I am 
the State,” and regard the services of all as designed and to 
be used for his personal aggrandizement and glory, while an- 
other may aim to improve the welfare of his subjects, striving 
in all things to make their lives better and happier. One is 
a selfish despotism, the other a benevolent; but still in each 
there is the ever-present thought of one man’s control over 
others. In like manner there may be a selfish or a benevolent 
individualism. In the one the individual thinks only of self, 
and all his actions are prompted by and intended for his own 
pleasure, profit or power. In the other the individual realizes 
that he is one member of society, and that while he controls 
his own actions it is his moral duty to so act that the general 
welfare will be promoted. In that sense of the term, frater- 
nalism may aptly describe the coming social era. 

The day of selfish individualism is surely, even if slowly, 
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passing away, and that of the benevolent is taking its place. 
We are coming to understand something of the meaning of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. Brotherly 
love widens to the nation’s borders, and neighbor has been 
introduced into the vocabulary of international law. Society 
is no longer regarded as a collection of independent and 
isolated particles, but as an organism, each member of which 
is doing not merely the work of himself as an individual, but 
also that of the society, the public. 

Society owes to every one of its members justice. The law- 
yer is the appointed agent of society to secure that result. 
Justice is his function. Whether he prosecutes or defends, 
whether he is acting as lawyer or judge, in his office or in 
the court room, preparing documents or giving advice, he acts 
not for himself alone, nor only for his client, but for the com- 
munity. He is doing the work of the social organism. His 
business is to make a living for himself and family by the prac- 
tice of law, but the law is something more than business—it 
is a profession, and as a profession, it is that to which society 
entrusts the administration of justice. 

But society seeking justice can never ask for wrongdoing 
to accomplish it. It does not rob Peter to pay Paul. It does 
not call upon a lawyer to be dishonest and act the scoundrel 
in order to secure to his client vindication and justice. Some- 
times in momentary passion it may strive to inflict unjust 
punishment upon the individual, and then the lawyer, defend- 
ing his client, apparently acts against his obligations to the 
public. But really he is most loyally discharging his duty to 
society, for he is striving to exact from it that which it right- 
fully owes, justice to all, even the humblest and the most 
detested of its members. As the ultimate thought—the final 
purpose—of society is righteousness, its call upon every 
individual acting for it must be for a like righteousness. Paul’s 
conception that we are all members of one body is something 
more than a theological doctrine; it extends beyond the limits 
of the church and embraces the entire community. Now, every 
organ of the body has its separate function and must faith- 
fully perform its own work or else the body as a whole will 
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suffer. The call, therefore, of the body as a whole is upon 
each organ to do its own work and to do it in the best way. 
It may not call upon one to act wrongfully for the sake of 
another. The head may not say to the heart, dishonor thy- 
self for my sake, for the result is dishonor to the whole body, 
including the head. 

No one of a social body can rightfully do that which it 
would be unjust for the body as a whole to do. In that may 
be found the ethics of the future. The Golden Rule and the 
Good Samaritan are not limited to the home, but extend to 
the nation—yes, to humanity. The obligations of society are 
founded upon them. Our public charities, the laws regulating 
social conduct, including therein, broadly speaking, our penal 
laws, and the increasing volume of international law, all rest 
upon the thought of a social unit and the community of all 
individuals in it. From the duty of society we determine the 
duty of the individual. Our highest ideal of society is one 
in which absolute honesty and justice obtain. 

The true community cannot be separated into two classes, 
one serving the community and the other serving itself. All 
must alike seek the common welfare, and we can have no 
perfect society until that is universally true. We say that in 
this country the people rule, that each man is a voter and has 
an equal voice in determining the policies of the nation. But 
voting is not the only way of serving the public. The whole 
life of the individual should be helpful to the general good. 
No one should ever forget that his life is part of and goes to 
make up the whole national life, that the one either promotes 
and blesses or hinders and degrades the other. No profounder 
truth was ever uttered than this, that “none of us liveth to 
himself, and no man dieth to himself.” 

As I have already said, there is no profession to which a 
stronger appeal is rightfully made. In every community the 
lawyer is a leader. He is a trusted counselor. If he fails, who 
shall stand? The idea of his professional life is loyalty to 
the common welfare and not pecuniary or political success. 
His object is the promotion of justice ; for it is a most serious 
misconception to suppose that justice is specially and solely 
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the object of the work of the judge, while the lawyer’s is 
merely the success of his client. The old idea that a lawyer 
must be all that his client wishes is passing away. He has 
no right to barter his own integrity, to sell his honor or his 
conscience. The court room should always be other than a 
mere arena in which intellectual athletes meet, striving simply 
to trip and throw each the other. The judge is something 
more than the umpire of a debate. Judge and counsel should 
alike in every law suit have as the supreme thought and pur- 
pose, the establishment of justice. That will be most likely 
secured when counsel on each side fairly, candidly and fully, 
present all the facts and the law as he understands them. 

A single illustration may be given. In the community in 
which the lawyer, Abraham Lincoln, lived, a murder was com- 
mitted. No one saw the deed. A tramp was suspected, ar- 
rested and placed on trial. Lincoln was appointed to defend. 
The testimony was circumstantial, but tended to show the 
defendant’s guilt. Lincoln, evading nothing, suppressing noth- 
ing, helped the prosecuting attorney to bring out all the facts. 
Then, addressing the jury, he called attention to those matters 
which pointed to the defendant’s guilt, as well as those which 
made in his favor, and closed his argument by saying in sub- 
stance, “I have looked this matter over fully, candidly, and 
while I concede that the testimony bears against my client, I 
am not sure that he is guilty. Are you?” The defendant was 
acquitted and the real criminal afterwards found and con- 
victed. Confidence in Lincoln’s integrity won the case. Not 
only that, it resulted in the triumph of justice. A lie has no 
place in a court room, and half a truth is, as we all know, often 
the worst kind of a lie. A verdict won by a falsehood is a 
disgrace to the counsel, and equally so a verdict won by a 
trick. That success is really a defeat, for it makes a profes- 
sion consecrated to the pursuit of justice, an instrument of 
injustice. 

A true lawyer may not say, “I know that my words are 
false, but it is not I but my client who is lying. I know that 
judge and jury are being deceived, imposed upon, but I am 
merely potter’s clay in my client’s hands, fashioned by him 
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for the moment into a vessel of dishonor. The moment the 
trial is over I will refashion myself into a vessel of honor.” 
No such moral transformation is possible. The whole body 
has been corrupted by this poison of the individual. 

Neither should a lawyer leave his conscience behind him 
when he enters his office. Standing face to face with his client 
he is not alone with that client. The whole organism of so- 
ciety is with him, demanding that his advice shall be some- 
thing more than how to succeed, and shall include how to do 
justice. 

In the present day of intense commercialism the lawyer can- 
not escape its temptations. Indeed, in some aspects, he is more 
exposed than others. The rapid accumulation of money is a 
mania. “Money-mad” was the criticism placed upon a gentle- 
man who personally, socially and in the ordinary affairs of 
life was kind, considerate in his treatment of those in his 
employ, generous, and, according to purely legal standards, 
honest, but who in the domain of business had acted apparently 
upon the theory that whatever was not positively prohibited 
by statute is morally right; and so in many ways, some of 
which were certainly open to criticism, had accumulated a 
large property. Such a man will seek the brainiest counsel, 
one who can advise correctly as to the precise limits of the law, 
but his only thought is of the brains and knowledge, and the 
lawyer who best answers that thought will get employment 
and compensation corresponding to the pecuniary returns 
which follow the advice. Counsel responding to his demands 
may in one sense of the term be honest, but it is a negative 
honesty. It is an honesty which regards simply the client, 
the statute, and the pay. It is an honesty which ignores the 
fact that both client and counsel are members of society, and 
assumes that there is no moral obligation upon either to re- 
spect the general welfare. They put themselves into antago- 
nism to those obligations which every lover of his country 
should feel, and as the multitude of clients of this character 
increases, so is there an increasing reaching out for counsel 
who will respond to their demands. Pecuniary compensa- 
tion follows the success of the advice which is given, of the 
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services which are rendered. Is it strange that there should 
be so much criticism of the bar? Or that there is a common 
feeling which finds expression in a denunciation of the pro- 
fession as though it were wholly unworthy. As against this, 
there is an ever-growing conviction which will assert itself pos- 
itively, which cannot be ignored and which will strengthen until 
it compels every lawyer to advise his client not merely what 
is legal, but also what is honest. We all know that the wisdom 
of the lawmaker can never keep pace with the ingenuity of 
trained minds seeking to evade legal limitations. The old 
saying that holes may be found in every law, means simply 
that an ingenious lawyer can often find, either in the statute 
itself or in the mode prescribed for its enforcement, some 
way of escape from its penalties. It is this which provokes 
the frequent remark that the law so seldom reaches the rich. 
As against this I appeal for a higher standard of professional 
ethics. I appeal to every lawyer to put his heart alonside his 
head, to mix his conscience with his brains. Let him have 
the courage to say to his client, “It may be legal, but it is 
dishonest and I will have nothing to do with it.” 

Is this asking too much of the profession? Certainly not 
if it intends to be, what it is appointed to be, the instrument 
of society by which justice is accomplished. As we stand in 
this day of our nation’s prosperity, facing the temptations 
which attend national wealth, one of the surest guarantees 
against the descending course which so often follows an 
abundance of wealth is the highest integrity on the part of 
that profession which has most to do with the making of the 
law and by far the most to do with its administration. 

While not ignorant of its shortcomings, I am proud of the 
profession. To it as student, practitioner and judge I have 
given over fifty years of constant, unswerving and faithful de- 
votion. I appeal to its members to so live and act that, purer 
than the vestal virgins who watched the fires on the altars in 
the temples of imperial Rome, they shall ever be found min- 
istering in that temple, the grandest built by human hands, the 
temple of equal, universal and exact justice. So doing they will 
hasten the day when the prophetic vision of the seer of Patmos 
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shall be realized, and the new Jerusalem will be seen “coming 
down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned 


for her husband.” 
Davip J. BREWER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





THE CONCEPTION OF POSSIBILITY IN ITS 
RELATION TO CONDUCT. 


When, in deliberation, we have several alternative lines of 
action before us, we naturally regard all of them as “possible.” 
We may be forced to choose and, again, the number of alter- 
natives may be limited, but out-of these we are left free to 
choose whichever we prefer. All lines are open; they be- 
come closed only in the moment in which we select and carry 
out one. It is only as the selected alternative becomes actual 
that the others cease to be possible, which means that as 
soon and so long as our will is determined one way, no other 
way is possible; but as long as our will is still undetermined, 
and “our minds not yet made up,” many ways are possible. 
Decision consists in the realization of one possibility to the 
exclusion of others. And though decision always operates 
under conditions which we accept, and either cannot or will 
not alter, yet within these fixed conditions it produces a new 
result. These conditions are not merely external and circum- 
stantial. They include our characters and our habits; they 
take perhaps the form of some moral principle to which in 
our choice we wish to be true. Yet, thus stated as conditions, 
these are abstract and seem to possess no determining force. 
It is hard to say in what sense character, habit and principle 
are real, except as realized in act. And thus we feel that 
the result of our choice—in spite of the conditions to which 
it is subject—cannot be fixed and determined beforehand, 
but only comes to be determined in the moment of decision. 
We refuse to believe that the alternative possibilities which 
our decision now makes impossible, were impossible from the 
start, and seemed open only by an illusion born of ignorance. 
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Prior to decision—that is our belief apart from sophistication 
by theories—the result is undetermined, not because of the 
incompleteness of our knowledge of the conditions, but simply 
because the decision which determines it has not yet taken 
place. And by this we mean not merely that several actions 
are physically possible if we choose them, but that it is pos- 
sible to choose one out of several. In this sense we say that 
it is possible for us to decide for one or other of several 
alternatives. 

Again, it is in this sense that we say retrospectively that 
it was “possible” for us to act otherwise than we did. For 
“to act” here is used for “to decide” or “to will.” We mean 
that we could have willed differently; that our actual volition 
might have been other than it was. It is this consciousness 
which supplies the sting to most of our regrets and to all our 
repentance and without which it would be mere mockery to 
grieve at the loss of an irreparable opportunity. We do, of 
course, find out post eventum many mistakes, and we say: if 
only I had known that at the time! But when, reproaching 
ourselves, ¢. g., for yielding to a temptation, we say that we 
could have done otherwise, there is no such qualifying “if” 
expressed or implied. It is almost as if we wished to fly 
in the face of the venerable law of sufficient reason and 
affirm that the same man in the same circumstances could 
do a different act. But any such implication, I take it, is 
not intended. Without any theory, we simply imagine our- 
selves back at the moment before the fatal decision had been 
taken, when both the right volition and the wrong one were 
still “possible,” because we had as yet decided for neither. 

The familiar facts which I have just described are at the 
root of the free-will controversy. If all our volitions were 
of the simple ideo-motor type; if we were never thwarted 
by obstacles, never troubled by hesitation and doubt, never 
plagued by regrets; if we had always but a single line of 
action before us, and that one leading smoothly to immediate 
satisfaction, we should assuredly never raise the problem of 
free will, just as we should not doubt the rationality of the 
world or invent a devil to take the burden of evil off the 
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shoulders of God, if the world in every moment of experience 
appeared to us perfect. 

Now the reader need not fear that I shall enmesh him 
anew in the tangled mazes of a controversy which has be- 
come a weariness even to philosophers. Rather, I think that 
both Determinists and Indeterminists, in the heat of the conflict, 
have lost sight of the very facts which had given rise to 
the problem. To use a convenient German phrase, the 
Méglichkeitt des Anderskonnens is what stands in the way of 
complete Determinism; and until we make an attempt to deal 
satisfactorily with that, the controversy will ever break out 
afresh. To dub it an illusion because it clashes with some 
deterministic postulate is a high-handed and unphilosophical 
procedure. It will be more profitable to try and find out 
whether we cannot connect some intelligible meaning with 
the “possibility of acting otherwise.” For whether we are 
determinists or not, we use the phrase; and if it means noth- 
ing, it is sad to think of how much willful nonsense philoso- 
phers and other learned people must be guilty. 

So far as I am aware, no satisfactory attempt has yet been 
made to examine the conception of possibility here involved. 
And I offer the following remarks less in the hope of solving 
the problem than of drawing attention to it. 

That the problem has been neglected is, I think, easy to 
show. When hard pressed, the defender of free will is indeed 
apt to fall back on the facts which I began by describing, 
and perhaps he will even invest them with special authority 
as “immediate” deliverances of consciousness, and try to put 
them, quite illegitimately, beyond the reach of investigation. 
But more usually, when he tries to argue, he begins by ac- 
cepting Determinism and then sets himself to manufacture 
a sense of freedom which shall be consistent with that. And 
as the result of this effort at compromise we get self-deter- 
mination. Now self-determination is a word of many mean- 
ings, and I have no wish to deny that some of them are 
valuable. For instance, as expressing that my actions are my 
wn and not the effects of some force other than my will, 
it is a useful corrective of theories of “external” Determinism. 
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But tested by the problem which I regard as central, self- 
determination is the problem itself rather than its solution. 
It depends on whether we are in earnest about the active sense 
of “determination.” The self determines itself to action— 
this is a good enough description of the process of decision 
and selection amongst alternatives. But do its defenders 
understand the phrase as implying the possibility of acting 
otherwise? I doubt it. Certainly the phrase is not usually 
regarded in that light. And I think I am right in saying 
that most thinkers who identify freedom with self-determina- 
tion would deny that it includes a freedom to act otherwise.’ 
In short, in all the so-called “reconciliations” of freedom with 
Determinism the latter gets the best of the bargain, in that 
it forces upon freedom its condition that possibilities shall be 
excluded. Self-determination is, from that point of view, 
merely a species of Determinism, working at bottom with 
the same conception of necessity, viz.: the conception that the 
actual alone is necessary and that nothing beside the actual 
is even possible. The self has determined itself to action and 
it could not have determined itself otherwise. And again, 
though the self may contemplate several actions as possible 
to it, the self is mistaken; only one action is “really” pos- 
sible for it, vis.: the one on which it ultimately finds itself 
deciding. 

If this position is challenged, we find it defended in the 
end by an appeal to the law of sufficient reason. That a 
different volition should be possible to the same person in 
the same situation seems an outrage on logic. Few have 
the courage of Professor James, who declares that a world 
with possibilities seems to him more rational than one with- 
out.2 But, perhaps, there is no need thus to put postulate 
against postulate and to invoke the rationality of the universe 





* This is perhaps the place to refer briefly to that other sense of freedom 
which identifies it with moral action, as with rational action, or with 
devotion to the common good, etc. It is clear that this sense of freedom 
(whatever its value) throws no light on the question, whether, in any 
case in which we preferred an immoral alternative, the moral one would 
have been possible. 

*“The Will to Believe,” p. 152. 
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for both sides of a contradiction. Perhaps an inquiry into 
the nature of possibility may help us out of the deadlock. 
At any rate, it will enable us to avoid the term “freedom” 
with its misleading associations. And it will have the fur- 
ther advantage of limiting the problem. For whatever con- 
clusions we may reach, they will not concern volitions in 
general, but only those volitions in which the making up of 
our minds passes through the consideration of possibilities 
as a distinct stage. 

When we say that we could have willed and performed a 
different act than the one which we did will and perform, 
we seem to imply that our actual behavior in its time and 
place was not necessary. And this at once gives rise to a 
difficulty. For the not necessary, it may be argued, is the 
impossible, and hence to say that another action than our 
real one was possible is to say that our real one was impos- 
sible, which is an obvious contradiction. To put it positively, 
the appeal is to the principle that whatever is real 1s necessary, 
and, therefore, whatever is real is also the only thing possible. 
For we naturally think of reality as determinate and neces- 
sary; and necessity we think of as uniform causal determina- 
tion of consequent by antecedent event. In short, we identify 
reality with the actual “course of events” and include in this 
course all ideas, volitions, actions, and other psychical hap- 
penings. And if we possessed the complete knowledge 
requisite for filling out this scheme, we should attain our 
ideal, vis.: to eliminate possibilities altogether out of our 
thinking, in that every fact would be seen in its appointed 
place, and everything that was “really” possible would tpso 
facto be real. This is the position which Professor Simmel 
of Berlin, for instance, adopts in his Einleitung in dite 
Moralwissenschaft,> and from which he argues that we speak 
of freedom only where so far we have failed to trace causal 
connections. 

Now, if we accept as valid this conception of a “necessary” 
stream of events, we are clearly contradicting ourselves, if 





°E. g., Vol. I, p. 38, and passim 
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we arrest this stream at any one point and say: from this 
point onwards it might have been different. For to say that 
an event is necessary means that no other event could have 
been real in its place, and that means that the event is the 
only one possible. In fact, “real,’’ “necessary” and “only 
possible” are, from this point of view, if not synonyms, at 
any rate merely different ways of expressing the same fact. 
And the principle claims to hold good not only for the past 
and the present, but also for the future. It involves not only 
that no past or present event could have been otherwise than 
it is; it implies also, that every future event, when it comes 
to be real, will be both necessary and the only possible event. 
There is, then, in the nature of things no room for alter- 
natives; there are, and can be, no possibilities such as we 
were trying to assert. If human life with all its details, with 
its actions, thoughts, volitions, is adequately conceived as part 
of the “course of events,’ then we must say even now, that 
every act and every volition, whenever it does occur, will be 
necessary. And that means, as we have seen, that it will 
be the only possible one. Nor does it matter in the least 
whether in every case we are able to assign the cause, or 
formulate the law, of the psychical event. The principle, 
it would seem, has a right to stand against our ignorance 
of details. 

But in thus identifying the realty, which (we say) is neces- 
sary and is alone possible, with the “actual course of events,” 
we have so far kept out of sight a difficulty which we must 
now face. We have spoken as if the phrase “course of events” 
covered indifferently past, present, and future. But this seems 
to lead to startling conclusions, and to come into hopeless 
conflict with our habit of distinguishing the past, as “no longer 
real,’ and the future, as “not yet real,” from the present, which 
is alone real. For we are inevitably forced to ask ourselves: 
why is the future, which we admit to be necessary, not yet 
real? Perhaps we attempt to reply: because the conditions 
for its realization are not yet complete. But why are these 
conditions incomplete? Because in turn the conditions of 
their realization are not yet complete. And thus we are 
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threatened with an infinite regress, an unending series of 
“not yets,” each of which is in turn responsible for the other. 
A is not yet, because B is not yet, and B is not yet, because 
C is not yet, and so on ad infinitum. But somewhere, surely, 
it may be thought, this backward procession of “not yets” must 
be arrested, somewhere the future must issue from the present, 
somewhere we must touch the “is now.” But, alas, the hope 
is vain. The present never cai contain all the conditions of 
the future. For this is the dilemma by which we are faced: 
either the present contains all conditions of the future, and 
then we fail to explain why the future is still “future’—why 
it is “not yet,” instead of being present now; or, if the 
present does not contain all the conditions, where are we to 
look for their completion except in the future? But it is 
unthinkable that the future, which it itself “not yet real,” 
should make real the conditions of its own realization. And 
thus we have before us the unenviable choice between saying 
either that the future is real now, or that it can never be- 
come real at all. Nor can we escape from the dilemma by 
seeking in the past the reasons for the present incomplete- 
ness of the conditions of the future. For the past, clearly, 
is complete and fully realized. Else how could the present, 
according to the principle of causality, ever have become real? 
The very principle which seeks to make the reality of the 
present intelligible forbids us to find in the past a reason 
for the unreality of the future. 

A very similar difficulty besets all attempts to find in the 
present a reason why the past should be ‘“‘no longer real.’”’ And 
we seem fairly entitled to conclude that there is hopeless 
contradiction between the two arguments on which the op- 
ponents of possibility commonly rely, viz.: (1) That what 
is real is necessary and, therefore, the only thing possible; 
and (2) that this necessity of the real manifests itself in the suc- 
cession of events. For they cannot avoid calling the present 
real in a sense in which neither past nor future are real, and 
yet they are unable to explain satisfactorily on the basis of 
the present either the unreality of the past or that of the 
future. 
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And the fallacy from which these difficulties spring is not 
far to seek. The “actual course of events” includes the past 
and future only, because it is itself through and through an 
“ideal construction” on the basis of the present. Given 
some present fact, we can, on the basis of experience and 
so far as that will carry us, infer its past causes and its 
future effects. Apart from such application to actual fact, 
causal connections are purely abstract and hypothetical. If 
A, then B, but whether A is or has been or will be, is an- 
other question. And in so far as past and future are reached 
by an inference from the present, they are themselves “ideal,” 
and this explains why we speak of them as no longer and not 
yet real. Now, just in so far as the realization of the future 
depends on our volition, there is, so to speak, an “arrest” 
of the course of events. It must pass through our volition, 
and the direction of its continuation depends on our decision, 
and that decision consists in selecting one out of several pos- 
sible alternatives. 

So far, it is true, we have done nothing to explain positively 
this sense of possible. And perhaps we may not be able to 
do so. But at any rate we have rebutted the attempt to 
show the impossibility of possibilities on the ground that the 
real, which alone is both possible and necessary, is the actual 
course of events with its causal necessity. 

The discussion up to this point has earned us the right 
to take our stand boldly on the present, and to leave aside all 
questions affecting the past. For the possibilities with which 
we have to deal in volition all refer to the future. They 
appear in our consciousness as ideas which will or will not 
be realized according as we decide about their fate. Of course, 
this realization depends partly on our physical powers, partly 
on external conditions, which may obstruct or assist us. Both 
these factors are variable, largely not under our control, and 
to a still larger extent not even accurately known by us. Of 
some ideas we know from experience that want of strength 
or unfavorable conditions make their realization impossible. 
Of many others we discover the impossibility in the attempt 
to realize them. And since our volition is thus limited, we 
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may, if we choose, even call it, so far, unfree. Yet these 
restrictions do not alter the fact that the ideas amongst which 
we make our choice come before us as possibilities, as ideas 
that are realizable by us. And though here, again, we may 
be restricted in that we cannot realize them all at once, or 
even one after the other, yet each, in itself, is possible. 

Let us take our stand, then, at this point. We will not 
ask how just these ideas and no others came to be there, or 
what is the character of the agent and how it came to be 
what it is. We have to inquire simply in what sense any 
one of the alternatives that are before the agent prior to decision 
is “‘possible.”’ 

It will be convenient to call a possibility in so far as its 
realization depends on our volition a practical possibility, and 
to contrast it with theoretical possibility.* And it will clear 
the way if we begin with a short discussion of theoretical 
possibility, since deliberation implies a large amount of theo- 
retical reflection on theoretical possibilities. Thus we have 
to calculate our own mental and physical abilities, which are 
obviously facts of which in our decisions we must take ac- 
count. Again, there is the external situation, with regard 
to which we have to ask both what changes we may expect 
as the result of our action, and what changes will happen 
irrespective of our action, and beyond the reach of our con- 
trol or interference.’ In all these matters there is obviously 
room for more or less complete knowledge, and for much 
doubt and uncertainty. 

Now statements of theoretical possibility range between 
two extremes, according to the direction of our interest. For 
we may be interested either, as in pure theory, in establish- 
ing universal connections of content, 7. ¢., in getting our 
knowledge into the form of scientific universal judgments; 
or we may be interested, as in the application of theory to 
practice, in the analysis of a given particular situation so 





“One might also use the terms real and logical possibility—potentia and 


possibilitas. 
*I have dealt with the bearing of these points on Determinism else- 


where, see “Mind,” N. S. 56 (1905) pp. 464, 5. 
Vol. XVIII.—No. 1. 3 
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as to trace in it, as fully as we can, the data which will enable 
us by means of our scientific knowledge to predict develop- 
ments with more or less probability. In the former case 
we begin with “judgments of possibility.” Thus when we 
say, “glass is brittle,” or “hay is inflammable,” we predicate 
of our subjects possible modifications. But the predicates 
attach to the subjects under conditions which are left un- 
specified. As Professor Bosanquet says:* “The idea of ‘pos- 
sibility’ is our substitute for the omitted conditions.” If 
these conditions are fully and explicitly stated, all these judg- 
ments become scientific universals, as, e. g., “water can be 
boiled,’’ becomes “‘water boils at a temperature of 100 degrees.” 
At this point possibility is, from the purely theoretical stand- 
point, wholly eliminated. For we have got now a universal 
connection of content, the necessity of which is most clearly 
conveyed by the hypothetical form: if A, then B. But our 
theoretical interest is satisfied only at a price. By becom- 
ing universal, our knowledge has become “ideal’’—it seems 
to have left the solid ground of reality behind. We do, indeed, 
imply that our universals have some relation to reality, but 
we do not imply that, as such, they exist. A universal judg- 
ment, e. g., may deal with the properties of water wherever 
water be found, and it may imply that water exists in rerum 
natura, but it does not assert that definite quantities of water 
exist actually at definite places. Our universals are, in Mr. 
Bradley’s picturesque phrase, “divorced” from reality, though 
our best knowledge of reality is enshrined in them. Now, 
this abstract and hypothetical nature of knowledge makes 
itself felt the moment we apply our universal connections to 
particular cases, as they come before us in feeling and sense- 
perception. For, then, at once the inexhaustible complexity 
of the given makes itself felt as a disturbing factor. We can 
never be sure beyond the reach of all doubt that the actual 
case of experience is as “pure” as the hypothetical case of 
our science; nor can we know what disturbing factors there 
may be in the total context as part of which the given case 


* “Logic,” I, p. 388. 
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appears before us. And this introduces an element of un- 
certainty, of which we cannot say that human knowledge will 
ever overcome or eliminate it. The moment we leave the 
abstract and hypothetical ground of science, the limitation of 
our knowledge forces itself painfully on our notice. The dis- 
tinction of what is irrelevant and what is essential, on which 
our science is largely built up, shows itself to be purely pro- 
visional, and a matter of degree. In dealing with the real, 
as given in perception, we never have the whole facts fully 
before us, and, therefore, all our judgments must be affected 
more or less with uncertainty; they will forecast not so 
much what will, as what may, happen. 

Still, even such knowledge is valuable and, indeed, indis- 
pensable as a guide to action. And, hence, that second form of 
our interest in theoretical possibility, viz.: the interest in infer- 
ring from the data of a particular case the possible develop- 
ments which we may expect. Here, again, possibility is a 
matter of degree, which with complete knowledge would pass 
into certainty. Thus, we can say of a given human being 
that it is possible for him to die within the next twenty-four 
hours. We may have no special grounds for expecting his 
death, but the general mortality of human nature makes it 
more or less remotely possible. But if we find him to be 
suffering from an acute disease, or about to enter on some 
perilous enterprise, we have at once definite conditions facili- 
tating definite modes of death, and the individual’s death within 
the time limit is so much more possible. But absolute certainty 
as to the future is unattainable, though we come near to it, 
€. g., in some astronomical predictions. 

I have spoken here exclusively of possibilities with regard to 
the future, because they form the meeting-point of the theo- 
retical and practical senses of possibility. Theoretical possi- 
bility, as we have seen, is an expression of incomplete knowl- 
edge. But even if our knowledge were complete, the future 
(as we may see by comparing it with the past) would be “‘possi- 
ble” in a further and different sense. It is practically possible 
in the sense that it is still realizable. 

And now we are ready for an important step in the argu- 
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ment. The realization of the future implies a dynamic con- 
ception of the present. Unless we invest the present with the 
power or force to realize the future, it is clear that nothing 
would happen at all, no movement, no process, no succession, 
no time, and consequently no distinction of present and future. 
If our knowledge were absolutely complete, so that we could 
foresee the future with certainty down to the last detail, yet 
this whole scheme would remain future and ideal, and never 
become present and real, unless there were in the present 
reality a dynamic energy for the realization of its own future 
stages. If we do not assume this, there is no reason why, 
even though the complete antecedent conditions of an event 
were present, the event itself should come to pass. To ex- 
plain that, we must introduce the idea of life or movement or 
force into our static connections of content. And this is the 
reason why all attempts to find in the present, regarded simply 
as a given content, the full conditions of the future, were 
bound to fail. For the present, as such, leads to nothing 
further, unless we introduce surreptitiously a dynamic con- 
ception. I maintain that we ought to introduce it openly and 
explicitly. For the conception of force or power or life is 
nothing but the expression of “real’’ possibility. It means 
simply that the present “potentially” contains the future, 1. ¢., 
it has the power to realize it, to turn it from possible into 
actual. And now let us add that so far as we possess such 
power as conscious agents, it manifests itself in volition. 
There is, however, one important difference between our 
volition and the force or power to which we ascribe the move- 
ment of a non-volitional process. In volition the power is 
aware, so to speak, of its own direction, for it has the future 
before it in the shape of an idea to realize. But what are 
we to say of the future stages of any natural process, to 
which we cannot ascribe consciousness and a knowledge of 
its own direction? Must we say that possibilities, being ideal, 
exist only for the human mind; that the development of a 
chemical process which we may be watching in a laboratory, 
or the growth of a plant, or an animal, or any future con- 
stellation of the solar system, exists only as an ideal anticipation 
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for a human observer? That, I think, would give to these 
possibilities a false subjectivity, and introduce a distinction, 
for which we have no warrant, between our perception of the 
present “real” stage of a process and our idea of its “possible” 
continuation. For the perception, too, is for us, is for an 
observing mind; it is not the object undergoing the process 
which observes and perceives itself. And yet we predicate 
the content of perception of the object, we judge it to be 
true; we “refer it to reality.” Just so we must refer our 
ideas of the future development of a given process to that 
process; we must judge them true of it; we must affirm 
that their content or meaning is part of its nature. We can- 
not restrict that nature simply to what we find within the 
four corners, so to speak, of any single moment of its ex- 
istence. If a plant possessed consciousness and ideas, no 
doubt it would anticipate in idea its own development just 
as we to some extent anticipate ours. Now, it is true that 
we have no grounds for crediting it with such a conscious 
anticipation of its own future, but, on the other hand, though 
the future may not be for the plant, it is yet of it, it is part 
of its very nature to develop in a given direction. Perhaps 
the most convenient word for expressing that the power of 
realizing the future which we had to ascribe to the present 
involves in its nature a certain direction, is tendency. For 
without implying consciousness or will, “tendency” yet sug- 
gests that it is part of the present nature of a given process 
to complete itself in a certain direction. How natural this 
way of speaking is may be seen from the fact that, in 
explaining ideo-motor action, we commonly ascribe to all 
ideas that can suggest action a “tendency” to realize them- 
selves. 

However, I am content to suggest rather than to press these 
points. That the task of forming an adequate conception of 
the relation of present to future in all processes in which 
consciousness does not play a part, is difficult cannot be denied. 

sut most of these difficulties vanish when we turn to our 
own volition and to the problem of practical possibility. 
In volition we have the nearest and clearest case of the 
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realization of possibilities. For there we experience’ within 
ourselves a contrast between present existence and various 
possible modifications of it, one of which is to be realized 
by us. Let us take a simple example: a thirsty man 
reflecting whether or no he shall drink from the fountain, 
has a concrete experience, which in its totality includes 
on the one hand a consciousness of his present self 
as thirsty, and on the other two possible ideal selves, one 
a self satisfied by drinking, the other a self which, for some 
reason or another, has passed on still athirst. This is the 
situation in the agent’s mind, prior to decision; and if we 
reflect on it, we must surely be once more brought to the 
conclusion that the self which we here call present and real 
as opposed to the ideal selves, does not contain the full cause 
of the realization of either of these ideal selves. It is only 
out of the total situation that the decision issues. The ideal 
selves by their conflict with the present contribute to the re- 
sult, for which the present alone is not enough to account. 
In admitting this we leave necessity in the sense of determina- 
tion of succeeding by anteceding event far behind. This, 
with its assumption of a simple succession of elements, fails 
to work when applied to such a complex situation. 

However, the determinist who would deny possibilities may 
return to the charge. He may say: “I grant you your 
analysis. I grant you that a decision, in a case like this, can 
be reached only by a consideration of possibilities, by the 
agent imagining that it is in his power not merely to do, but 
to will either of the alternatives between which his choice 
lies. But you must admit that of the two ‘possibilities’ only 
one becomes actual, only one is realized. All I say is that 
there must be a reason for the realization of this one in 
preference to the other. And whatever the reason may be, 
where there is a reason, there is necessity. And if the realiza- 
tion of the one possibility is thus necessary, it is plain that 
the other possibility can never have been really possible at all.” 





"Lest the reader be misled, I remind him that I am speaking only 
of those highly developed cases of volition where we have deliberation 
on alternatives. I use the general term for the sake of shortness. 
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The argument really amounts to the paradox that the illu- 
sion of more than one alternative being possible is necessary 
for the realization of the alternative which alone is really 
possible. But to what sort of necessity are we here appeal- 
ing when we say that the illusion is necessary? It looks 
remarkably like a necessity of “brute fact.” That we think 
of alternatives as possible cannot be denied; that these pos- 
sibilities are possible is against the theory. Hence, we cut 
the knot by declaring them to be not only illusions, but neces- 
sary illusions. 

It is always a bad sign when a theory can only save itself 
by declaring one half of the facts for which it has to account 
as illusion. 

But, we may be told, the character determines the decision, 
and a given character can consistently decide only in one way, 
and not in another. And we are threatened here with the 
law of contradiction. 

Now, to say that the character determines the action is 
vague. How do we conceive this determination? At any 
rate the character is not an event anteceding the action in 
time. The determination, then, is not causal. Perhaps, then, 
the character is the ground of the action: it “expresses” or 
“manifests” itself in the action. But let us make sure what 
we mean by character. Is it more than a generalized inference 
from the action itself? From a given act we argue that the 
same man under the same circumstances will do the same act 
again. Hence, it is the “character” of that man to do such 
acts under such circumstances. But this, plainly, does not 
help us. It is an argument from completed volition, which 
throws no light on the sense in which alternatives are “pos- 
sible” prior to decision. 

And further, if on the one side we often say that char- 
acter determines action, we no less frequently affirm that 
action determines character. If the character, as it stands, 
fully accounts for the action, it is hard to see how the action 
can help to form the character. There are, then, actions 
which cannot be traced to character, unless we use the word 
with a shiftiness which in philosophy is almost criminal. 
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Besides, what we call our character is largely made up of 
habits. And, however difficult it may be, it is possible both 
to acquire and to break down habits by a volition directed to 
that end. Did I say “possible”? It seems impossible to 
speak of the will without using the word. Is that merely a 
bad habit, which as good determinists we should set ourselves 
to eradicate—because it is “possible” to do so? Why not 
say boldly that “possibilities” belong to the essence of the 
will? 

Thus, to the assertion that only one alternative is compatible 
with a given character and that, therefore, it alone is possible, 
we may reply, that the character is not absolutely fixed and 
determined apart from the action, if the action reacts on it 
and modifies it. 

And there is a better argument against this appeal to com- 
patibility. When we return to our analysis of a volition and 
ask how the character of the agent operates, we find that it 
expresses itself in the nature of the ideas which appeal to 
the agent as possible, and in the reasons pro and con, which 
he brings forward in considering each possibility. Of course, 
this is a matter of degree: some ideas appeal more strongly 
than others. And, no doubt, the realization of one possibility 
would contradict certain interests or sides of our nature which 
incline us rather to another possibility. So far there is in- 
compatibility, but it is not the action which is incompatible 
with the character, but various sides of the character which 
are incompatible with one another. And these aspects do not 
necessarily become compatible, by one of them being carried 
out in action. In the majority of cases action means one-sided 
realization of character, and so far as the other sides are 
repressed and sacrificed, the action can hardly be called com- 
patible with the whole character. 

I should say, then, that in so far as any idea attracts us 
at all, it is because in its realization a certain side of our 
character would express itself. Alternatives come before us 
in deliberation as each embodying one aspect of our nature, 
and, in consequence, we think of each: as compatible with 
ourselves. And that is an important part of our meaning 
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when we speak of them as “possible.” No doubt, if I decide 
to carry out A and not B, myself as realized in A is different 
from myself as realized in B. But whichever I decide on, 
it is still “I’’ who decide. In other words, in deliberating 
and deciding I never look upon the alternatives as if the 
realization of one were alone compatible with the maintenance 
of my self-identity, whereas the realization of every other 
would destroy it. On this point I must ask every reader to 
judge from his own experience. To me at any rate, it seems, 
that whilst it does make a difference to the self which alter- 
native is realized, the difference does not go deep enough to 
destroy the sense of self-identity. On the contrary, it is re- 
markable how much variety and change is compatible with 
a consciousness of identity. 

Finally, it may be said, that one alternative only is pos- 
sible, because it alone is compatible with the “true” self or 
the “higher” self, and that all other alternatives would con- 
tradict that self. But this argument shifts the discussion to 
another ground, and it is irrelevant unless it be meant to 
assert, in the teeth of facts like repentance and self-criticism, 
that every volition is, tpso facto, a realization of the “true” 
self. And this position will have to be seriously maintained 
first, before it is worth while to reply to it. 

However, the mention of it suggests another consideration. 
I will assume that the argument so far is inconclusive; that 
whilst we think of alternatives as “possible,” it has not been 
made out whether this be illusion or truth. Let us, then, 
turn for a moment to those characteristic cases where, in 
self-reproach, we express retrospective disapproval of what 
we have done, and contrast with it the better act which we 
might have done. It seems to me that the fact of our asserting 
so emphatically the possibility of the better act, is not with- 
out significance. If our reason—as we have been told since 
the days of Plato and Aristotle—in thinking and in willing 
moves sub ratione boni, may we not say that the postulate 
of the rationality of the universe involves, at the least, that 
the good should be “possible” even where it is not actually 
realized? Evil, like error, always appears to us in its own 
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nature irrational. It may have its causes, but we cannot find 
a ground why it should be there. If we could find a ground, 
the existence of evil would justify itself to our reason. On 
the other hand, if we fail to find a ground for a fact, we 
treat that fact as irrational and not necessary. Hence, I am 
inclined to say that wherever we disapprove we implicitly 
challenge the necessity of the fact of which we disapprove. 
This is at the bottom of the familiar conflict between what 
“fs” and what “ought to be.” If we condemn what exists, 
we, so to speak, deny its right to be there. And this con- 
demnation, except where it refers to the past, normally be- 
comes a practical attitude, and issues in the effort to remove 
the offending fact. 

I am conscious that the lines of thought which I have tried 
to indicate in this paper would deserve to be supported by 
more coercive arguments than I have been able to adduce. I 
have aimed at suggestion rather than at conviction. And 
whether or no I have succeeded in making out a positive 
meaning for the conception of possibility in its relation to 
conduct, there is one point which I regard as certain. And 
I will, in conclusion, briefly restate it. When we regard 
alternatives in conduct as possible, we do not mean to express 
ignorance or incomplete knowledge. We do not mean that, 
if our knowledge were complete, we should know before 
decision how we were going to decide. For this amounts to 
saying that volition itself is merely a form of ignorance, and 
that with complete knowledge we should cease to will: we 
should at best be aware of ourselves as moving (or as being 
moved: it would make no difference) along a line every 
detail of which was clearly mapped out before us. We should 
be conscious of our present state, conscious also of the only 
development of which that state was capable, and conscious 
finally of the realization of that development. But I do not 
think that we should recognize such an experience as will.® 

In short, then, will is not a form of ignorance, nor a theo- 
retical attitude at all. Hence, a conception of possibility 





*I may refer to a similar argument in Sidgwick’s “Methods of Ethics,” 
ch. V, p. 66. 
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formed for theoretical purposes, is not necessarily identical 
with the conception of possibility which arises on the basis 
of volition. We have no right to treat the possibilities of will 
as if they were theoretical assertions. In the end we cannot 
explain will by any categories, except those which the voli- 
tional experience itself suggests. This was clearly seen by 
Sigwart, and I cannot do better than conclude by a quota- 
tion:® “That alone is possible in the completely objective 
sense which is removed from the sphere of necessity as the 
manifestation of free subjects.” And Sigwart goes on to 
point out that it is not a question of the metaphysical truth 
of this view, but of the presuppositions which lead to the 
thought of possibility in this sphere of experience. In other 
words, taking the volitional experience as it stands, it con- 
sists in the practical determination of the undetermined. And 
the practically undetermined is the possible in conduct. 


R. F. ALFRED HOERNLE. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 





THE UNSATISFACTORINESS OF THE CLASSI- 
FICATION OF DUTIES AND VIRTUES 
IN MANY OF THE MODERN 
TREATISES ON ETHICS.? 


In the early part of the classic “System of Logic,” by 
John Stuart Mill, there is a striking criticism on the part of 
the author with regard to the list of the “Categories” in the 
form in which it had come down through the Middle Ages 
from Aristotle. He speaks of this as a “mere catalogue of 
the distinctions rudely marked out by the language of fa- 
miliar life,” and refers to it as being “both redundant and 
defective.” ‘Some objects,” as he says, “are omitted and 
others repeated several times under different headings. It is 





*“Logic,” Eng. Transl., § 34, p. 203. 
*The author of this article, the late Walter L. Sheldon, founder and 


lecturer of the Ethical Society of St. Louis, died June 5th, 1907. This is 
the last paper he prepared for publication. 
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like a division of animals into men, quadrupeds, horses, asses, 
and ponies.” @ 

It may be that Mill was rather severe in his animadver- 
sions. Whether students of logic at the present day would 
agree with him on this point, the writer of this article is not 
in a position to judge. But on the other hand, these com- 
ments do occur to the mind of the reader over and over 
when applying them in other directions. It is fair, at least, 
to raise the question whether similar strictures would not 
have a good deal of significance, for example, if they were 
passed upon many of the classifications of duties or virtues, 
that we find in treatises on ethics issued within the last gen- 
eration. We cannot help thinking every now and then in 
this connection of that humorous suggestion of Mill as to 
the division of animals into “men, quadrupeds,” etc. 

One would not like to say this as a reflection upon the 
ability or insight of the ethical philosophers of the last half 
century. On the contrary, some of these men have done 
as good and as original work as anything which has been 
done before them, back even perhaps to the time of Plato. 
At any rate, we feel safe in saying, without contradiction, 
that beginning with the work of Immanuel Kant in the clos- 
ing part of the eighteenth century, greater results have been 
accomplished in ethical research since that time than in all 
the centuries intervening from the time of the Roman 
Empire. 

We must all admit, however, that the advances made have 
not been equal in all directions. The insight which has been 
displayed may have been great or profound along one line 
and somewhat weak or lame along other lines. Ethical 
philosophy in its various sub-departments has not moved 
ahead evenly. Certain problems have proved far more inter- 
esting than others and called forth a much greater degree 
of earnest thinking. On the subject, for instance, of the 
origin of conscience, the work has been acute and far reach- 
ing. The scholar in Germany has reveled in discussing the 


*J. S. Mill, “System of Logic.” Eighth edition. Book I, ch. III, par. 1. 
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theme “Das Wesen und die Entstehung des Gewissens;” * 
and his colleagues in America and England have grappled 
with the same issue with a like fervor. More light has come 
on this phase of the whole ethical problem since the time of 
Darwin, than came perhaps in all the thousands of years be- 
fore. The material is there, mapped out and presented for 
us, upon which to pass judgment. It is a delight to the 
mind simply to read the discussions on this point as they are 
presented by the various writers. 

Who does not like the subject of “Origins”? In the old 
days there was not much satisfaction in discussing it because 
the material was not there in sufficient amount for men to 
argue about it. Anthropology and comparative psychology 
had not come into existence as real sciences and brought 
together their mass of concrete facts to be sifted over and 
interpreted. Both the biologist and the sociologist are able 
now to cooperate with the ethical philosopher in working 
upon this most fascinating problem. 

There is, too, the metaphysical element which is naturally 
absorbing to the philosopher. Along with the problem of 
origins goes the other fascinating issue as to how ethical ques- 
tions are connected with the totality, how they are linked 
in their final stage with the last and universal cosmic prob- 
lem. We can actually see the writer putting on his armor in 
the glow of excitement for the fray as the issue is raised, 
in the language of Carneri: “Ist, und in wie ferne ist bei 
einem consequentdurchgefiihrten Determinismus eine ethische 
Weltanschauung mdglich?”’* Once throw this down as a 
gauntlet, some of the best and sharpest thinking of which 
the human mind is capable will be called forth at once. Per- 
haps men are as wide apart on this point to-day, in spite of 
all the acute discussion, as they were one hundred years ago. 
We can, however, take delight and satisfaction in the keen- 
ness with which it has been argued and the profound think- 
ing which it has elicited. 





*See Theodor Elsenhans. 1894. 
*B. Carneri, “Grundlegung der Ethik.” 1881, Einleitung. 
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Furthermore, we shall also be willing enough to recognize 
the splendid work which has been done in the application 
of the new or more advanced doctrines of evolution to the 
problems of ethics. However much men may still disagree 
on these matters, or whatever may be their disappointment 
over evolutionary ethics, they must frankly admit that the 
discussion itself which has been aroused, has been worthy 
of some of the best intellect this world has ever produced. 

Some of the treatises on ethics, therefore, which have been 
given forth within the last generation, have been monu- 
mental in importance, while large numbers of them evince 
a scholarship and philosophical insight of which the human 
race need never feel ashamed. 

On the other hand, we insist, few and rare would be the 
instances where the same degree of insight or thoroughness 
is manifest from the beginning to the end of the work. Over 
and over again we become aware of a certain “let-down’”’ the 
instant the writer passes from the more abstract or meta- 
physical elements of his problem to those which are concrete. 
The writers seem to be on the heights where they breathe 
most freely, when treating of the Freedom of the Will, the 
Idea of the Good, the Meaning of Conscience, the Concept 
of Duty, or anything which brings in “Weltanschauung.” 
As a sheer matter of pleasure in watching a splendid fight 
on the intellectual side, one might find inexhaustible satis- 
faction in reading the disputes between the representatives of 
the standpoints of “Utilitarianism” and “Self-realization.” 
It fairly makes one think of the battle in the skies between 
the angels, as outlined in magnificent language in “Paradise 
Lost,”’ by John Milton. 

When, however, it comes to the prosaic topic of duties or 
virtues and how to classify them, we are down from the 
“heights,” on a level which the ethical philosopher half un- 
consciously regards as commonplace. It would seem in 
many instances as if he dealt with it or introduced it as a 
topic, not because he wanted to or cared to do so; but be- 
cause he had to do it in order to make his work a complete 
treatise on ethics. The suggestion that animals are made 
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up of “men, quadrupeds,” etc., is sure to come to one’s mind. 
Instead of taking up the topic in a thorough and systematic 
way, going into it with acute analysis, it is oftentimes as if 
the author merely walked around it, looked at it here and there 
from various sides, touched it in spots and then let it go again. 

What shall one say, for instance, of an example to be 
found in the treatise entitled, “The Principles of Morals,” 
by Thomas Fowler and John Matthias Wilson—men who 
have held high positions and taken high rank, one may sup- 
pose, in the world of philosophy? At the latter part of 
chapter III, part II, under the title “Resentful Feelings,’ we 
come upon the following sentence: “Before bringing this 
long chapter to a close, it seems necessary to add a few re- 
marks on the virtue or duty of veracity.”° To come upon 
language of that kind in such a place is almost enough to 
make one gasp. He does not imply that the subject neces- 
sarily belongs at that precise point. He simply indicates that 
inasmuch as the topic must come in somewhere, this may be 
as good a place for it as any other. And yet the work 
as a whole, by its very title deals with “Principles.” Now 
what we should like to know is how this duty or virtue 
of veracity fits in with the whole system of duties, and what 
position it has in such a system. This surely is what we 
have a right to ask from a treatise which deals with prin- 
ciples. It is not enough simply to talk it over a little in con- 
nection with “Resentful Feelings.” This criticism does not 
imply that the work of Fowler and Wilson did not have 
great value, and that there was not much fine and subtle 
thinking to be found in it. The flaw pointed out is one that 
tends to pervade many other treatises as well. 

In so many words, it would seem as if writers on ethical 
philosophy had not yet in this special phase of their prob- 
lem passed beyond the conventional or the traditional stage. 
In discussions as to the origin of conscience or the “nature 
of the good,” they have taken tremendous strides forward, 





* Fowler and Wilson, “Principles of Morals.” 1894, Part II, ch. ITI, p. 
161. 
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introducing new phraseology, beginning with the problems, 
as it were, all over again, opening out new vistas which 
promise much for the future. We feel that in such direc- 
tions ethics has taken a great new start. 

In a work like that on “The Science of Ethics,” by Leslie 
Stephen, there is really a big step taken in advance by the 
mere coinage of such a phrase as “social tissue.” We may 
not like it or we may be convinced that it led the writer into 
mistaken theories. But at any rate, by the use of such a 
term he shook himself free from a mass of entangling lan- 
guage, and was able to take a new start for himself. His 
treatise will always surely rank as a landmark in “Evolu- 
tionary” ethics. He struck out from the old-fashioned, con- 
ventional utilitarianism into new pathways. 

But, on the other hand, one is rather disappointed when 
he comes to the consideration of the virtues, in his chapter 
on “Contents of the Moral Law,” that he should have gone 
back for his classification to a period over two thousand 
years ago. He is satisfied with “something which corre- 
sponds to the ancient doctrine of the cardinal virtues.” “It 
is a method,” he says, “which will be sufficient for our 
purposes.”® Surely this is disappointing. With all his 
acuteness and far reaching insight, we might have hoped for 
new pathways here also. Why could he not have begun over 
again at this point, as he did with the doctrine of utilitarian- 
ism? After two thousand years of effort, is it possible that 
we cannot do better in classifications than to fall back on 
Plato? The quantity of the material by which to arrange 
a new system of virtues or duties is tenfold greater than 
it was in those early days. It has increased in scope quite 
as much as the material in the science of biology. 

No matter what new suggestions Leslie Stephen may 
have thrown out in his discussion of this topic, it is dis- 
heartening to read the conventional titles of the four classes: 
I, Courage; II, Temperance; III, Truth; IV, Social Virtues. 





*Sir Leslie Stephen, “Science of Ethics.” 1882, ch. V, Contents of the 
Moral Law. 
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In a treatise that gives so much new material for thinking, 
we do not quite like to meet with language that speaks of 
“a method which will be sufficient for our purposes.” We 
ask for the best method, one sufficient for all purposes, a 
new system, in keeping with his advanced standpoint as an 
“evolutionary utilitarian.” 

The fact of it is, we feel that he simply was not especially 
interested in this part of his subject, and that is why he 
found it easier to fall back on a traditional division, in-order 
to pass over to other problems as soon as possible. 

One notices that Professor Mezes has taken just about the 
same course in his “Ethics, Descriptive and Explanatory,” 
published only five years ago. Under the topic of “Objective 
Morality,” we come upon the same old familiar headings 
which our great-grandfathers would have recognized; “Cour- 
age,” “Temperance,” “Benevolence,” “Justice,” “Wisdom,” 
“Welfare.”’*? Interesting and valuable as his comments may 
be on each of these virtues, one cannot help saying to one’s 
self: It was the beginning of a new century, a time for 
a new start; why would it not have been worth while to 
launch out with a new classification, escaping by this 
means from the entanglement of traditional or conventional 
language? 

In so many words, in a large number of these treatises, 
the department of objective ethics is disappointing. There 
would seem to be a falling off in originality on the part of 
the writers. They do not appear to enter heart and soul 
into the issues, nor to grapple with them with the same degree 
of thoroughness which they display elsewhere. 

What if modern psychology were to retain the classifications 
of bygone times in such detail? How would it seem if, for 
example, the men at work in that sphere of research were 
still to divide their books into “Part I, The Body; Part II, 
The Soul”? What if they retained the conventional divisions 
usual with Plato or Aristotle? Surely it would make us 
smile. The vast amount of material which has been gathered 








*S. E. Mezes, “Ethics.” 1901, chs. X-XV. 
Vol. XVIII.—No. 1. 4 
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by their efforts has called for a new division or a new system. 
And with this they have developed a new nomenclature. 
The psychologist of two hundred years ago probably would 
be bewildered in the extreme in trying to make out the 
terminology, if he were to come back to life to-day and be- 
gin to peruse treatises on that subject published within the 
last generation. The only answer to him would be: We 
have passed beyond your divisions, because we have a quan- 
tity of material of which you knew nothing at all; we cannot 
divide animals into “human beings and quadrupeds,” etc. ; 
your divisions answered for your day, but not for ours; we 
are starting in over again. 

But the writer on ethics of two hundred years ago might 
come back and pick up treatises on the subject to which he 
had devoted himself, and feel quite at home with much of 
the phraseology. There are the same old headings of the 
virtues or duties, “Justice” and “Benevolence”; ‘Duties to 
One’s Self” and “Duties to Others’; “Self-regarding Vir- 
tues” and “Social Virtues”; “Temperance,” “Prudence” and 
“Wisdom.” He might well say to himself: This is not so 
bad after all; I am fairly well at home here. 

And yet as a matter of fact if the right kind of advance 
had been made in this particular section of the department 
of ethics, he ought not to feel at home here. The atmosphere 
should seem strange to him. We have acquired enough new 
material to begin over again with our classifications. Ethics 
is also entitled to its own new nomenclature. 

The discouraging feature in all this is the lack of system 
that we have a right to expect in a sphere of effort which 
may be looked upon as a separate department of philosophy. 
In taking up a consideration of the duties or virtues there 
should be a definite reason why one begins with “Veracity,” 
if that is to be a starting point. And the same would apply 
to any other topic if it were chosen at the outset in a treat- 
ment of this subject. What is the principle according to 
which these virtues or duties should be classified, we ask? 
Give us a system or table; tell us the one rule according to 
which you propose to unfold them. Why do you begin first 
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with the social virtues, or why do you start first with the 
self-regarding virtues? Better still, why do you have any 
such classification as the self and the social virtues? What 
is the reason that we cannot have a unity of method, a system 
here into which the parts fit together, just as we have in 
a treatise on psychology ? 

We ask that one topic follow another because it ought to 
do so, that one duty be treated “secondly,” because according 
to a system it comes in the second place, and not in the 
third place. 

Take again, for example, the series of “seven command- 
ments” in the otherwise most valuable little “Manual of 
Ethics,” by J. S. Mackenzie. In chapter XI, these are 
classified as a series of “Respects,” for (1) Life, (2) Free- 
dom, (3) Character, (4) Property, (5) Social Order, (6) 
Truth, (7) Progress.* This is all very interesting and 
would make attractive reading in an old-fashioned essay on 
“The Commandments.” But what are we to say in regard 
to the remarks with which paragraph IX opens? “I have 
made no great effort to reduce these commandments to 
system. It might be a good exercise for the student to work 
them out more in detail and show their relations to one an- 
other.” It is just this kind of language that disturbs us. If 
a writer in ethical philosophy undertakes to introduce a 
series of commandments at all, has he a right to do it with- 
out having a “system”? Otherwise, how can his work rank as 
a philosophical treatise? Have we not as much right to de- 
mand system in these details as in the broader subdivisions 
of his main theme? A man is entitled to write an “Essay” 
on one or another phase of ethics, and talk around the sub- 
ject in a miscellaneous way as much as he pleases. This is 
precisely what was done all his life by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
But under those circumstances, he ought not to call his work a 
“Manual,” or a “Treatise on Ethics,” or refer to his work 
as “Ethical Philosophy.” Whether it be a mere “Intro- 
duction to Ethics” or a “Treatise,” we have a right to 


*J. S. Mackenzie, “Manual of Ethics.” Third Edition, 1892, ch. XI. 
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expect thorough system so far as it goes. Whenever there 
is any kind of a classification, there should also be a unity 


to it. 
All this only means that some of our best and most acute 


thinkers in ethics have not gone ahead with the same degree 
of originality, when they come to the particular phase of the 
classification of duties or virtues. Many of them have not 
been aroused as yet to the importance of the matter, because 
of their greater interest in the problem of origins or final 
ends. They revel in an analysis of the meaning of duty; 
but are inclined to be bored when it comes to the necessity 
of outlining the “Duties.’”” Perhaps this is owing to the fact 
that it would take them into a realm of study to which they 
are less accustomed. It is hard for the philosopher to get 
out of his “den.” 

At the same time we insist that either he should let this 
phase of his problem alone, or else that he should deal with 
it with the same thoroughness that he displays in his dis- 
cussion of “Origins” or “Final Ends.” Far better, we should 
say, leave it out altogether, than make “no great effort 
to reduce it to system.” 

On the other hand, we must admit that when the venture 
is actually made in the effort to give a new classification, it 
is not always satisfactory. Here, for example, is an attempt 
on the part of an LL. D., F. R. S. of England—G. Gore, 
in his work, “The Scientific Basis of Morality.” It has a 
promising and pretentious title. There is a hint in it that 
there is something better than moral “Philosophy,” namely, 
moral “Science.” “A new moral code is wanted,” says the 
writer. And he proceeds to give one in the form of ten 
“Moral Rules,” running as follows: (1) To obey all the 
laws of nature. (2) To do the greatest good. (3) To 
preserve our lives and health. (4) To do unto others as we 
would have them do unto us. (5) To continually improve 
ourselves and others. (6) To prefer truth to error. (7) 
To consider beforehand the consequences of our acts. (8) 
To estimate all things according to their real value and not 
sacrifice the greater to the less. (9g) To proportion the 
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fixity of our belief to the scale of the evidence. (10) To 
acquire wisdom.® 

This is all very interesting and entertaining. But if it 
be “science,” then we should say at once by all means, in 
preference give us “philosophy.” The analogy at once comes 
to the mind of the “men and quadruped” division of the 
animal kingdom. If there is anything in the world that is 
irritating it is to come upon a man who, because he is enthu- 
siastic over the results of science, undertakes by means of 
these results to improve on the philosophers by floundering 
in philosophy. 

If the new classification we are asking for is to be worked 
out, it must be done not by the biologist, nor by the physicist, 
but by the specialist in ethics. 

In an earlier treatise published back about the middle of 
the nineteenth century on “The Elements of Morality,” there 
is a distinction suggested in the preface, which is worthy of 
consideration. The writer is or was the well-known doctor 
of divinity, William Whewell, professor of moral philosophy 
in the University of Cambridge. In his work we have divi- 
sions and classifications and subdivisions to our heart’s con- 
tent. The book is devoted to this and nothing else. In the 
preface, however, he makes an apology for this, as if some- 
how he were a trifle ashamed of what he was doing, on the 
supposition that it was not quite in keeping with the dignity 
of the “chair” he occupied. He proposes, however, to draw 
the distinction between the elements of morality and moral 
philosophy. He points out a similar case in the science of 
geometry. The “elements’’ here, as he suggests, are made 
up of a “series of positive and definite propositions, deduced 
one from another in succession by rigorous reasoning, 
and all resting upon certain definitions and_ self-evident 
axioms.” In contrast to this he calls attention to another 
class of problems: “Whence is the cogency of geometrical 
proof? What are the faculties by which we become 
aware of their truth?” ?° and the like. These latter ques- 


*G. Gore, “Scientific Basis of Morality.” 1899, ch. LX. 
” William Whewell, “Elements of Morality.” 1845, Vol. I, Preface. 
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tions pertain, as he would imply, to the philosophy of 
geometry. 

So it might be, acording to Whewell, with the distinc- 
tions between the elements of morality and moral philosophy. 
The duties and the virtues would constitute the elements, the 
ground-work of material, like the propositions in mathe- 
matical science. The philosophy of the subject would have 
to do with the nature and the origin of conscience, the idea 
of the good, and so forth. 

But after examining the efforts of Whewell, one cannot 
help feeling glad that the distinction did not win its way and 
prevail. We sigh for a little more “philosophy.” We are 
carried too much into the commonplace with the feeling that 
we are reading the moralizing comments of an old-fashioned 
doctor of divinity, rather than the thorough work of a pro- 
fessor of Cambridge University. 

It would be a deplorable misfortune if the classification of 
duties or virtues became an altogether separate department. 
We should miss the very philosophical method that we crave. 
Happily, later writers have not accepted Whewell’s distinc- 
tion. Most of them continue to bring the “elements” of 
morality and moral “philosophy” between the same covers 
as sections of one subject, which they call “Ethics.” 
Whewell’s work is on the shelf where it belongs. 

When we come to consider the real source of the diff- 
culty, we may find it perhaps in the fact that ethics has not 
yet shaken itself free from the utility aspect. It has been 
expected to serve as a handmaid in the cultivation or up- 
building of character. The old phraseology arose or was 
elaborated chiefly for the purpose of moral training. If the 
distinctions did not always have their start in this way, the 
selection was made in the process of time with this purpose 
in view. The preacher and the teacher have been the great 
factors in molding the language or fixing distinctions in 
moral philosophy. 

Ethics is perhaps the last stronghold to give way, there- 
fore, to the new spirit. It is only within quite recent times 
that the change occurred even in the great department of 
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psychology. The conventional distinctions in the latter 
science for long centuries have constituted some of the chief 
material for religious training. The two main subdivisions 
of body and soul have been absolutely essential for the pur- 
poses of the preacher. 

Yet psychology has won its independence, while not in- 
terfering with the preacher in the work he aspires to do. 

The first thing, therefore, for ethical philosophy to do is 
likewise to shake off the old traditions and begin all over 
again in the classification of the virtues and duties. It must 
rid itself of the “utility” connections and make its divisions 
or system according to the latest thinking or the most recent 
acquisitions of facts and experience, as we now possess them. 

We do not mean to imply for an instant that the old- 
fashioned distinctions are to be despised. On the contrary, 
they will survive for utility purposes forever, beyond any 
question outliving any new classifications we may happen to 
make just at this moment. Whatever is done at the present 
time in this direction must be provisional only. 

Psychology, we assume, has passed beyond the distinction 
of soul and body in the traditional sense. It divides or ar- 
ranges the psychic experiences in quite a different way. Yet 
the religious teacher will continue to use the old forms of 
speech and be justified in using them, we venture to say, in 
all ages to come. In developing what he would call spiritual 
culture, these exactly answer his purposes and nothing else 
will take their place. For him they have a true significance 
by the emphasis they give to the peculiar ideal he is striving 
for. 

So, too, the old-fashioned precepts in morals, the conven- 
tional divisions of the virtues and the duties, the distinctions 
between self-love and self-sacrifice, duties to self and duties 
to others, all these answer the purpose of the teacher whose 
work is moral training or character-culture, far better than 
any new classification might do. These rules and precepts 
also have a true significance for his purposes. They are much 
the best material for him to use in working upon the feelings 
of the people whom he is seeking to influence. It does not 
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matter with him if one rule crosses another. He does not 
have to be worried about the “men and quadruped” analogy. 

If, for instance, moral training ever becomes a department 
of our public schools, we venture to assert that the old-time 
distinctions will be used, in spite of anything that may be 
done in the opposite direction by the ethical philosopher. The 
precepts to whch we refer are the kind which have grown up 
out of human experience; and they express in a general way 
what has been learned through that experience. It will do 
no harm if the young are taught the maxim of Shakespeare: 
“Let mercy season justice,’ whether or no it be correct 
philosophy. 

If the writers on ethics, therefore, will once shake them- 
selves free from these traditions and deal with the same 
freedom that has been exercised by the psychologist, a great 
new step will be taken; and we shall be soon rid of the crude 
or unsystematic classifications of the virtues and duties we 
meet with in may of the well-known treatises. 

It is distressing when, on turning from the work of the 
school teacher in moral training to that of the university pro- 
fessor, we still find the primeval distinction based on the 
sentiment of sweet Portia about “mercy seasoning justice.” 
How anyone can clearly and fully define the word “justice” 
from the philosophical standpoint without making it include 
“mercy,” almost passes comprehension. 

Yet if we take up some of the ablest treatises we may 
suddenly come upon the old division between the duties of 
benevolence and the duties of justice. If I see a stranger 
actually dying of hunger, for instance, and there is bread in 
my hands, “justice” permits me to pass by. But the duty 
of “benevolence” requires me to share my bread with the 
starving. If that were the case, whence all the glow of feel- 
ing or sentiment through all ages for the word justice? 

Even Professor Paulsen, in his able and fascinating treatise, 
“System der Ethik,” still retains something of the old-fash- 
ioned classification. He has not quite rid himself of the de- 
sire of being the moral teacher, or the wish to do a little 
preaching while he is working out his system. With him, 
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too, we have the division between “Gerechtigkeit’” and 
“Nachstenliebe.”*! It is on a par with the division of the 
old-time psychology between body and soul. It is senti- 
mental, but not philosophical. The preacher will continue 
his injunction in beautiful language, “Do justice and love 
mercy.’ But the philosopher must see that we are dealing 
here with two phases of one virtue. 

We have no objection if the ethical philosopher wishes to 
preach good morals. He may be peculiarly adapted to do 
this. But it should be done in a separate treatise and not 
form a part of a System der Ethik. The latter is no place 
to moralize against suicide or dueling. It simply rests with 
him to place these types of conduct in their proper classifica- 
tion as a part of his system of virtues and vices. 

Not long ago the writer of this article undertook to bring 
together a large number of definitions of justice, chiefly from 
treatises on ethics. The work was done with considerable 
pains in the hope that by such a sifting process he would 
discover the kernel of meaning in this word, as it is com- 
monly employed by scholars. 

3ut the outcome was anything but encouraging. , In fact 
it was amazing to discover the confusion of language in re- 
gard to this subject, and the differences of opinion in con- 
nection with it. And yet, on the other hand, the disposition 
on the part of most of these writers has been to hold on 
tightly to the word, as if they would be at sea in case they 
had to abandon it. We may, nevertheless, come to the con- 
clusion that ethical philosophy will be obliged to drop the 
word justice from its nomenclature, precisely as we may 
have to abandon the conventional precept, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’ when desiring to use precise 
terminology. 

Take, for example, the observation of J. S. Mackenzie in 
his “Manual of Ethics.” “A just arrangement of society may 
be briefly defined as being one in which the ideal life of all 
its members is promoted as efficiently as possible.”’** Place 


“ Friedrick Paulsen, “System der Ethik.” 1899. 
* J. S. Mackenzie, “Manual of Ethics.” Part II, ch. X, par. 2. 
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this over against the celebrated formula of justice from 
Herbert Spencer: “Every man is free to do that which he 
wills, provided he interferes not with the equal freedom of 
any other man.” ?* In these two standpoints we are as wide 
as the poles asunder. 

The fact of it is, Spencer was trying to be preacher and 
agitator, while working out an ethical philosophy. It vitiates 
his entire treatise. He surely was in a position to make a 
new division and give us a new nomenclature. The best he 
could do was to torture us with “Egoism” and “Altruism.” 
But it is a very superficial division. We are back to the 
old point about “mercy seasoning justice.” The chapters on 
“Negative Benevolence” and “Positive Benevolence” have 
plenty of interesting moralizing, and may be helpful in many 
ways for the teacher or the preacher. But we cannot help 
feeling that the great evolutionist was in the old rut never- 
theless. The genius for originality which was so conspicuous 
in his early work appears to have failed him here. 

Sidgwick was surely right when he said: “The attempt 
to map out the region of justice reveals to us a sort of margin 
or dim borderland, tenanted by expectations which are not 
quite claims and with regard to which we do not feel quite 
sure whether justice does or does not bid us satisfy them.?* 
One might add that Professor Sidgwick had a way of dis- 
covering a “margin or dim borderland” to a good many 
subjects in ethics. 

In fact the whole distinction between self-regarding duties 
and duties to others seems anything but philosophical in the 
light of modern investigation, modern sociology, or modern 
psychology. It is on a par with the conventional division of 
the self into body and soul, as if there were two halves which 
could be treated distinctly and dealt with separately and then 
put together once more as a unity. 

Surely every duty that one owes to one’s self is also a 
duty to others. And the duties we owe to others have refer- 
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ence also to the self and what is due to the self. We can- 
not split up the province of duty in this way. 

If the division is to be made at all, then the writer of this 
article is inclined to think that the proper method has been 
pursued by Hoffding. Instead of simply separating the 
duties or virtues into two classes in this way, he divides his 
whole work, or the whole province of ethics, into two parts, 
“Individuele Ethik” and Soziale Ethik.”?® Whether this is 
legitimate may be disputed. But at any rate it is far pre- 
ferable to the other method, provided any distinction of this 
nature is to be retained. 

Professor Mackenzie has an admirable “note on rules of 
conduct” in which he says: “Experience teaches me that 
most of those who take up the study of ethics, expect to find 
in it some cut-and-dried formulas for the guidance of their 
daily lives.” ?® He is right. And it has been very hard for 
writers in this department not to try to do something to 
gratify such a desire. 

Yet we insist that treatises on ethics, or “systems of ethics,” 
are not the place where one should go to find formulas for 
the guidance of one’s daily life. Such formulas should exist, 
to be sure, and there ought to be books where one could 
find them. But they belong to a separate province. Joseph 
Rickaby, S. J., told the exact truth in his “Moral Philosophy,” 
when he said: “There is no authentic copy of the moral 
law printed, framed, and hung up by the hand of nature in 
the inner sanctuary of every human heart. Man has to learn 
his duties as he learns the principles of health, the laws of 
mechanics, the construction and navigation of vessels, the 
theorems of geometry or any other art or science. And he 
is just as likely to go wrong, and has gone wrong, as 
grievously in his judgment on moral matters as on any other 
subject of human knowledge.'* It was a great step forward 
in scientific method in dealing with ethics or moral philosophy, 





* Harald Hoffding, “Zweite Auflage der Deutschen Ausgabe.” 1901. 

* “Manual of Ethics,” ch. XI. 

* Joseph Rickaby, S. J., “Moral Philosophy.” Third Edition, 1892, ch. 
VI, sec. 2. 
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when this fact was frankly admitted. Men must go to work 
to discover the practical rules of life and shape them in simple 
form so that people can use them. Many of these are in 
proverbs; others are in wisdom gems from the religious 
literature of the world; still others in the world’s poetry. 
But the classification of duties or virtues to be worked out 
in a treatise on ethical philosophy should not be of this 
nature. 

It is interesting to see how Martineau struggled with this 
problem in his “Types of Ethical Theory.” He certainly 
made a desperate effort to work in a new direction through 
his classification of “the Springs of Action.” But one feels 
after all that what he has to say is not good psychology. The 
ethical philosopher, though he shall keep his department 
distinct, should at least be acquainted with the latest results 
both of psychology and the social sciences. He requires this 
for his purposes. The classifications of Martineau seem rather 
stiff and stilted, although it is interesting to see how he was 
moving in the right direction in the effort to find one prin- 
ciple out of which his classification should flow, or a basis 
of unity for his division in the rules he gives: “Every action 
is right which in presence of a lower principle follows a 
higher; every action is wrong, which in presence of a higher 
principle, follows a lower.” '® 

We are quite aware that there may be a number of conspicu- 
ous exceptions to what we have been saying. Surely not all 
writers are equally confusing on this point. So, too, we 
may have been sharpest in our criticism on some of those 
who are the most acute in much of their reasoning on other 
phases of the ethical problem. 

At the same time, we should certainly want to mention one 
instance where a great writer has taken a new start in a 
most encouraging way. It is the one who seems to have 
made every subject he has dealt with luminous with new sug- 
gestions and new methods of treatment. Of all the treatises 
on ethics with which the present writer is acquainted, 
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not one has done so much for a better classification of the 
duties or virtues as the “Ethik,” by Wilhelm Wundt. 

First of all Wundt seems to have struck out with a new 
phraseology. It may be charged that much of what he says 
implies the old distinctions. But a great deal has been ac- 
complished simply by presenting the subject in new language 
or in different nomenclature. The chapters entitled “Dte 
sittlichen Zwecke,” “Die sittlichen Motive,” and “Die sittlichen 
Normen’’'® have impressed the writer of this article as being 
the most suggestive for a new classification of virtues and 
duties, so far as his reading goes, of anything that we have 
had since the time of Immanuel Kant. It is, to be sure, a 
beginning and nothing else. One can only hope that the 
workers in ethics in our great universities will take courage 
from this venture on the part of Wundt and press on and 
bring this branch of ethics up to a like rank and dignity with 
the discussions on the origin of conscience and the idea of 
the good. 

If there is any point to the main contention I have been 
making, then it opens up the question whether the 
teachers and writers who deal with ethics should not make a 
greater effort to get together for mutual conference. Ought 
they not to be definitely organized and meet in annual conven- 
tion so as to take up some of these problems in a more direct 
way among themselves? By this method might they not 
come to a clearer understanding on some of these disputed 
points and bring all these departments of their main theme 
up to the level of the most advanced standpoints of modern 
thinking and research? Would this not be a means of doing 
away with the unevenness which characterizes the chapters in 
many of our ethical treatises? 

Before men come out in the presence of the public with 
the results of their work, ought they not to sift the material 
down and go over it thoroughly in a systematic way among 
themselves by discussion and argument? Has not the time 
come for an annual ethical congress? By this is not meant 
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a meeting where men get together in order to address the 
outside world on subjects of this nature, with any hope or 
wish of attracting the attention of the public at large to their 
subject. On the contrary, it ought to be limited strictly to 
the specialists; and these men should talk to themselves and 
nobody else. 

One cannot help feeling that if a congress of this nature 
were started, if the university men and writers in this im- 
portant department were organized for conference, about the 
first subject they would be called upon to sift down and over- 
haul, would be just this classification of duties and virtues. 
Nothing takes the place of personal conference and discussion, 
where men talk strictly among themselves with no thought 
or care with regard to the ear of the public outside. 

What has been said in this article concerning the confusion 
and unsatisfactoriness in the classification of duties and virtues 
may also apply to other features or modern treatises on Ethics. 
Writers on ethics would find this out soon enough if they came 
together in an organized body for annual conference. Ethics 
is now a subject of enough importance to authorize such an 


independent association. And one can but hope that it will 
come ere long. By all means let this great department in 
which so much has been accomplished within the last hundred 
years take the position of dignity to which it is entitled. 


WALTER L. SHELDON. 
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FRAGMENTS OF A STATEMENT OF IDEALISM. 


This article is a sequel to one called “The Idealist and the 
Intuitionist,” published in the January number of this 
JournaL. In that article, for particular reasons, I suggested 
that the chief terms of idealist ethics might sometimes be de- 
fined as follows: Any object is good for a being when it fulfils 
a need of his, or if actual would fulfil it. I approve of an ob- 
ject when I recognize that it would fulfil my need. “This 
ought to be” means “this is what is wanted.” Self-realization 
means the greatest possible fulfilment of a being’s needs. 
“Need” was used in the widest and most popular sense; 
idealism undeniably has much to say about the nature of our 
needs and of their objects, but for my purpose I suggested that 
this should be left for a positive element in the doctrine of ideal- 
ism— a clause in its creed—and need not be taken into the defini- 
tions of its terms. 

I believe the chief doctrines of ordinary idealist ethics can 
be expressed by this method, though it is certainly not in every 
way the most suitable. In this article I wish to illustrate it by 
writing in a desultory way about the doctrines, in that language 
and from that point of view. 

For a prologue, let us examine the analogy on which idealism 
generally insists between the volitional and the cognitive proc- 
ess. Approaching the subject from our given direction, with 
the given emphasis on the way in which we work out the satis- 
faction of our needs, we shall find much help in that analogy. 

According to modern psychology, I begin on the cognitive 
side with a single vague presentation continuum, a blur of the 
most elementary judgment or belief. Gradually differentia- 
tion and detail appear, and the features of the nebula outline 
and define themselves. I pass along the scale of vagueness from 
the first, “Something-or-other is,” to “This is the case here” and 
“That is so there,” and “A is north of B,” and “All men are 
mortal.” The “notion” is gradually transformed into the con- 
cept. And throughout I am governed by the idea, more or 
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less implicit, of consistency. I criticise; I mould my beliefs 
till they fit in with one another. Incompatible ideas are not 
merely thrown aside; each is given its fair chance of claiming 
respect, and one or the other, or an element in both, is likely to 
succeed. A very obstinate and constant perception probably 
some day gets the sphere of science modified to suit it. But 
every now and then an element is simply set aside and given up. 
It cannot possibly fit in with the rest; our ordered system of 
belief will admit most of what we tend to believe, but not this. 
“We cannot allow this,” we say ; “we must sacrifice it to the rest ; 
it must have been a mistake.” 

I begin on the conative side with my nature’s whole vague 
mass of craving, as yet undeveloped and undistinguished. Be- 
fore I can give a name to any object of desire there is the 
mere “I want —.”’ Then this continuum also grows and defines 
itself and differentiates, and here also through the differentia- 
tion the mere psychological unity of mass is turned into the 
logical unity of system. I add detail; in both spheres one point 
suggests another. I come, for instance, to desire one thing as 
means to another, just as I believe one thing as a deduction 
from another. And just as independent evidence will attest a 
deduction or a necessary promise, so independent affection 
springs up for a result of a means. “A pet plan” is no longer 
merely a plan for the sake of an end. 

And here also I order and criticise. I try to mould my world 
to fit me, to get what is most comfortable on the whole. Bit 
by bit I try to work out that kind of life which is most satis- 
factory. Just as the creed worked out by the ordinary man— 
what he allows himself “really” to believe—covers most of what 
he has tended to believe, so the practical life worked out will 
normally give fulfilment to most of his nature. Heredity and 
bringing-up and common life and common human qualities are 
as powerful on the one side as on the other. 

And yet here also there is sacrifice. One aim must be sub- 
ordinated to another; one satisfaction given up for the sake of 
satisfaction on the whole. In both realms we must aim at 
what wc «s best. (On neither side, of course, do we think 
often of this in the abstract: of self-realization as such, or the 
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abstract “fit” of beliefs. We think of the things that concern 
us, and work at them until they look better.) My present 
needs, and my present perceptions and reasonings, are partly 
discordant amongst themselves. Therefore, just as my present 
self cannot be perfectly realized, so neither can my world of 
belief be made without fault; “the realization of the object” 
cannot yet be perfect. On the other hand, mere asceticism and 
narrow-mindedness are one; for that is not a good system of 
science or philosophy which flings aside a hundred old beliefs 
as “false,” ignoring the part of them which could still be fitted 
on and could improve the whole. 

The process on both sides must be largely a matter of in- 
stinct and tact. We have a good accumulation of general 
knowledge as to methods which generally answer, but we can- 
not formulate rules to cover details of special cases. Even 
accident and empiricism constantly come in. We construct a 
theory to account for a few little facts, and suddenly find it ac- 
counting for the puzzles of our whole life. We get a thing 
almost by chance, and only then discover how much and for how 
many reasons we wanted it. 

The analogy may be pushed further in two rather helpful 
ways. 

In the first place, we are left in both cases with our descrip- 
tions somewhat incompletely explained. Except in the sim- 
plest cases, we cannot properly explain or explicitly justify our 
statement that one state or event fulfils our needs more than 
another. Our intuition is still at the level below and not above 
that of understanding and discursive thought. Our instinct is 
to speak in terms of unit of need and unit of fulfilment, to find 
some measure of importance and some expression for relations, 
to show what value comes from the different kinds of wholes in 
which parts: are combined. But sheer ignorance prevents us 
from doing it. Are we not in exactly the same position with 
regard to “a more satisfactory system” in science or philosophy 
or the details of daily life? We cannot say what we mean by 
claiming that the other theory left “more” facts unaccounted 
for, or more important facts. We cannot interpret the giving 
“due” weight to every piece of evidence. We can only say 
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obstinately, “This is better. . It is more convincing, for it 
convinces more.” 

And secondly, there is a further step to be taken in both 
realms. 

Our inadmissible judgments and needs are by no means 
always the important things that I may have made them sound. 
A dozen times in a month, perhaps, we bring out a sum to the 
wrong answer, or we think we see a friend who is really else- 
where, or think we hear a cup break which is afterwards found 
whole; and when confuted we simply say “it must have been a 
mistake,” and never think of it again. Yet in these sacrificed 
fragments there still lurks a certain minute danger to the sys- 
tem of our beliefs. We might be made uncomfortable by 
somebody’s persistently referring to the inexplicability of the 
impressions described; we might be bullied thus into doubt- 
ing the best established system; and there would then be a dis- 
tinctly pleasurable sense of increased safety in discovering a 
nearly invisible mend in the cup, or in learning that the friend 
in question happened to have acquired the power of occupying 
two places at the same time. 

Therefore we must notice the one way in which the danger 
is prevented and the obstacle entirely removed—left no longer 
at the critic’s disposal. This one way is the process of account- 
ing for our mistakes. A dozen times in a day we make mis- 
takes and explain them, and then have no slightest inclination 
to believe the thing any more. We are satisfied when we see 
the broken plate which accounts for the noise, or get a nearer 
view of the stranger whom in the distance we took for our 
friend. 

The analogy in the conative sphere is that of the extinction 
of a need. All needs are not fixed and permanent things, any 
more than all beliefs. Not only may I sacrifice a desired ob- 
ject, but I may cease to want it at all. 

Complete truth would account for all conflicting notions, 
and I suppose a perfectly realized self would have all its de- 
sires extinguished whose satisfaction could not be allowed. - In 
one sense there would be “self-realization”’ in any state which 
fulfilled this condition, but of course this is not the full sense of 
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the self-realization at which we aim. We try primarily to 
get, not absence of dissatisfaction, but as much satisfaction as 
possible.? 

After these preliminaries, I will go on to state and discuss 
in my own language what I take to be a chief part of the doc- 
trine of idealist ethics. 

To put it very shortly to begin with: Idealists conceive a cer- 
tain condition or process of life in the world, to which every 
person is thought of as contributing. The perfect condition, 
they say, they cannot describe, but they know its direction; or, 
as we may put it equally well, they know pretty well the form 
that the process should take at this point, though not the exact 
completion of it ; and they describe it in some detail. The proc- 
ess thus described, they say, satisfies the needs of the whole 
world better than any other could do. And in his special share 
in this one process—in the duties of his station thus conceived— 
lies the self-realization of every person in the world. 

Popular ways of thinking conform to a great extent with a 
rough belief in this doctrine, and the cognitive analogy is again 
interesting. We assume in daily life that normal human beings 
all want much the same thing, just as we assume that they all 
believe much the same thing. The authority of others weighs 
greatly with regard to what is satisfying, just as it weighs 
greatly with regard to what is true. A person is called feeble- 
minded when he shares his fundamental perceptions with us, 
but has not the strength to hold them all together in a well- 
organized system of thought. He is “morally feeble’ when he 
wants the same kind of life as we, but has not the energy to get 
it. On the other hand, if a man’s world of thought clashes 
irreconcilably with our own, we set him aside and call him a 
lunatic. And if a man seems to have wants which are really 
and fundamentally different from ours, we call him a lunatic 
too, and send him to Broadmoor. Where lunacy is absent, 
needs like ours are assumed, and therefore reasonable action is 





‘It is interesting to notice that we do not always try to distinguish 
a desire which is not to be fulfilled. FE. g., when we have decided to 
do without the presence of a friend, our loyalty is dissatisfied if we 
cease to miss him. 
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supposed the same for all. “Don’t be silly” is what we say to 
a naughty child, and a wicked man is one who has “played the 
fool.” 

Such rough belief in the doctrine of the common good is 
fairly universal, but an exact belief is much harder, and it may 
even be questioned by some whether we really need it. Are 
we bound to say, for instance, that in all possible circumstances, 
and in every stage of his education or of his degradation, a man 
would find the greatest fulfilment of his needs in the action 
which contributed to that state which we conveniently call “the 
good of the whole?” would find it there even though the action 
involved his annihilation the moment after? (For individual 
immortality is not usually assumed. ) 

Well, T. H. Green said that there would be no discrepancy 
between the individual’s good and the good of the whole, and 
he also said that the characteristic of good was to satisfy de- 
sire. But he never actually defined good as satisfaction, or 
said that our greatest good satisfied us most. So that, 
although he would have to say that the individual would always 
find his greatest good in promoting the good of the whole, he 
is not committed to saying that he would always find in that 
way the greatest fulfilment of his needs. Is it fair for me to 
get this second statement by inserting my own definition of 
“good,” and to propose that the result be still called idealism? 

At any rate, I will go on to examine what the adoption of the 
doctrine actually involves. To what do we commit ourselves 
if we assert that the paths of private and public good, in any 
sense of good, are invariably the same? 

Something can be done by appealing to “sanctions,” to mo- 
tives of purely “selfish” interest; it is broadly true that things 
will be made uncomfortable for us if we misbehave badly. But 
these motives are certainly not sufficient to secure exact coin- 
cidence, and idealism has laid very little stress on them even so 
far as they go. If the proposed doctrine were only one of co- 
incidence by means of these, it would have no right at all to a 
place. 

Much more can be done by pointing out how large a propor- 
tion of men’s desires is for objects which are public as well as 
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private goods. We do actually wish for knowledge and beauty 
for their own sakes, and we wish for the welfare of our family 
and friends, and for peace and order and kindness apart from 
the benefit they bring to our “private selves,” and we desire to 
do what we can to promote all this. We desire these concrete 
objects, which, according to the idealist, are parts of that best 
life of the world which he describes. Our “selfish” goods no 
doubt are also part, but an indefinitely smaller part.? 

Yet even so we cannot be certain that discrepancy will never 
occur. We need more than we have yet got. 

And more can be found. It is evident that in many men at 
any rate, there is a desire more fundamental than all these en- 
deavors for concrete things, in the sense that if necessary these 
would be sacrificed to it. That is the desire for the good of the 
whole as such. By such a desire many men will test the pro- 
priety of satisfying all the others, and any concrete object 
would be given up on proof that in the case in question it was 
not for the good of the whole. 

Now if idealism were fanciful enough to claim that this was 
the only desire in the normal man, it would leave us without 
any special content for the good life (in any sense of good), for 
every particular object would be indifferent to everybody. But 
if we claimed that it was so present and fundamental in every 
man that he desired nothing im comparison with it, that he 
would always pursue his own self-realization in case of conflict 
by sacrificing other things for its sake, then we should have an 
infallible method for securing coincidence between private and 
public good. 

We cannot claim a universal conscious desire of the sort, but 
we might claim a universal need, and I believe that idealism 
must do so. It is not the only thing that the typical idealist 
maintains, for he has always stood for the greater weight—the 
greater fundamentalness and importance in human nature—of 





* Suppose even a commonplace man, believing himself as selfish as he 
believes others, to be convinced that he is to die on August 6th and 
the world to end on August 7th. Apart from all thoughts of his own 
immortality, he will be much more excited about the second date. I 
owe this observation to a friend. 
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what we call the “higher” wants in the whole scale, in compari- 
son with the lower. But without the final fundamentalness of 
this highest need we should have no security for the absolute 
coincidence we seek. The doctrine cannot be shortly or nearly 
stated. “When we come near to feeling our needs as they 
actually are, so that our conscious desires correspond to them, 
we desire all such things as are good, and amongst these we de- 
sire especially such as are honorable and pure and lovely and of 
good report, and therefore these will make up the greater part 
of that life which is the good of the whole. But beyond all 
these we desire that abstract good, and, for the man who knows 
what he really wants, every special object of pursuit is tested by 
its relation to this.” 

Idealism, then, is the expression of a supreme faith in human 
nature. What a man really wants, it is said, is “to know what 
is true, to make what is beautiful, to endure pain and fear, to 
resist the allurements of pleasure, in the interests of some form 
of human society.” And all this he wants only in subordina- 
tion to his pursuit of the good of the universe, though not only 
as means to this end. 

Notice that we are not claiming that every man will find his 
greatest pleasure in promoting the good of the whole. I had 
rather avoid even the word “‘satisfaction,” if that carries a refer- 
ence to conscious emotion. We mean only that if a man knew 
the world and himself, and fe/t himself all through, he would 
desire this, and its attainment would then give him the greatest 
possible satisfaction, and he would choose it for the only possi- 
ble reason, because he wanted it. (When these explanations 
are gone through, my statements seem to become so like those 
of ordinary idealism that it is hardly worth while to make them 
afresh.) And since it is only this greater knowledge and real- 
ization that is required for him to make that choice, we say that 
his needs are of this nature all along. But we imperfect beings 
work largely, not by feeling our deepest needs but by remember- 
ing them or guessing at them or taking them on trust; it is only 
in hours of insight that we feel them vividly and clearly. 
Hence the apparently intellectualist character of much morality. 
I do a thing not because I want itself but because I approve of 
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it, viz.: know that I really need it. I remember Philip sober, 
and do what he would wish. A modern Platonist might say 
that justice was the memory of love. 

In connection with this self-realization of individuals through 
a common good, we ought to bring the subject into relation 
with what idealists have said about the “General Will.” 

“The General Will,’ says Dr. Bosanquet,* “is the will of the 
whole society ‘as such,’ or the wills of all individuals ‘in so far 
as’ they aim at the common good. It is expressed in law, ‘in 
so far as’ law is what it ought to be; and sovereignty ‘as such,’ 
i. e. when truly itself because rightly acting for the common 
interest, is the exercise of the General Will.’ 

I think that Dr. Bosanquet’s whole treatment of the subject 
implies that the “common good” aimed at must be primarily 
the common good “as such,” the abstract good of the whole 
which we spoke of before. It is not enough that an object 
sought, e. g. a political measure, should just happen to be for 
the good of the whole. A man who promotes this measure 
only for the sake of his private interests has not the General 
Will acting in him. When this is present all concrete objects 
of desire will be sought with the qualification (of course not 
often explicit or fully conscious) “in so far as they do tend to 
the good of the whole.” We need not say that the General 
Will is merely the will for the abstract common good; it can in- 
clude the will for all concrete objects so far as subordinated to 
this. When a man acts in this spirit, we may conveniently say 
that the General Will is acting in him; and this even though 
he may err greatly in his idea of the concrete embodiments of 
the common good. 

By far the most serious kind of error will occur in the case 
of the General Will of a limited group, whose members have 
not recognized that the group itself can only find its true good 
in subordinating itself to the world which includes it. A man 
may be willing to annihilate his private self in the service of his 
family or his church or his nation, but not perceive that these 
can truly prosper only by annihilating themselves, if necessary, 


*“The Philosophical Theory of the State,” page 107. 
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in the service of the universe. For instance, I vaguely remem- 
ber meeting in an old magazine with an article called “Hands 
off Trinity,” in which the author contended that the duty of 
some commission or committee was simply to act for the good 
of Trinity College, Dublin, as opposed to acting for the good of 
education or of Ireland.* 

Of course language creates a difficulty here. The annihila- 
tion spoken of, according to idealism, may be the good of every 
individual in the group, and be the good even for them as a 
group; be what they were all born for. But the title of 
“Trinity College,” or of “England,” or of “the North Western 
Railway Company,” seems given to the group in a certain 
aspect, and the good of the world may involve that aspect ceas- 
ing to exist. It seems hard to say that this is still the good of 
the college or the country or the company. But we must insist 
that it is the good of the group of human beings which bears 
the name. 

I take it that it is this kind of mistake to which Dr. Bosan- 
quet refers on page 327 of “The Philosophical Theory of the 
State.” “The nearest approach which we can imagine to pub- 
lic immorality would be when the organs which act for the 
State, as such, exhibit in their publication, on its behalf, a nar- 
row, selfish, or brutal conception of the interest of the State as 
a whole, in which, so far as can be judged, public opinion at the 
time agrees (e. g., if, with the knowledge of Parliament, and 
without a protest from it, a price were offered for the killing of 
a hostile statesman or general). In such a case the State, as 
such, may really be said to be acting immorally, 1. e., in con- 
travention of its main duty to sustain the conditions of as much 
good life as possible. This case must be distinguished, if I 
am right, from the case in which the individuals acting as the 
public authority, are corrupted in their own private interests 
not shared with the public. For then the case would rather be 
that the State, the organ of the public good, had not been given 
a chance to speak, but had simply been defrauded by those who 
spoke in its name.” 





“My remembrance is exceedingly vague, and if I do anybody injustice, 
I apologize. 
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We must, however, distinguish two further possibilities in 
the given case of the State’s immoral action. A supporter, if 
questioned, might say that it was for the good of the whole 
world that each country should receive unqualified service from 
its members, including the authorized assassination of hostile 
statesmen. This would presumably be a mistake, but a much 
deeper mistake would appear if the supporter of the action 
maintained that a country for its own good need look to itself 
only, and did not necessarily find that good in the service of 
the world. Yet even here, if the patriot seeks his country’s good 
as such, the General Will of that country is acting in him, 
though the mind which guides it errs grievously. 

To return to the general idealist doctrine. We may state it 
now in new terms by saying that the General Will of the uni- 
verse is fundamental in every man, so that his self-realization 
can only be found in endeavoring to carry it out. And his will 
for his own greatest good, and the general wills of every group 
of human beings that we like to pick out, will, if enlightened, 
seek mutually consistent and largely coincident objects; and 
all these wills will exercise themselves in that life of the uni- 
verse which is its greatest good, since all will have in them the 
qualification, ““Nothing is to be sought which conflicts with the 
good of the whole.” 

Good is what we want; we want mostly the things that the 
whole world wants in common; and what we want most of all 
is the service of the world. For some moralists the fulness of 
virtue lies in whole-hearted living according to a law, and the 
weakened form is resolute obedience. For idealism, from our 
point of view, the fulness of virtue would reside in a being 
who was in love with the universe, and the weakened form of it 
is loyalty. 

Finally, how is this doctrine to be proved ? 

Evidently there is no empirical way; it must stand or fall 
along with a system of metaphysics. Of course we really have 
exactly the same sort of thing to establish in the cognitive 
sphere, for only metaphysics justifies us in assuming that all 
rational beings will think in terms of causation, and admit that 
2+3=5. Science does not begin by proving the necessity of 
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its categories or justifying the “evidence” of the senses. It 
says, ““You think at bottom on the same methods as we, and see 
the same when you look in the same direction. Here are the 
results of such methods and such looking.” So in morals, 
“You really want the same sort of thing as we want; here are 
institutions and histories showing you how it works out.” 
Science and morals turn into philosophy when they begin ex- 
amining the categories themselves. And in both realms we 
may begin not only to examine but to question; the intellectual 
skeptic asks, ““Why should I think in terms of causation?” the 
ethical skeptic, “Why should I want to be moral?” Historical 
answers on both sides have appealed to “‘association,”’ but the 
answer of idealism has to go deeper than that. 

Attempts have been made to do without metaphysics. For 
instance, it is sometimes said that the kind of good we seek is 
the only one which can possibly be desired because the only 
“coherent ideal ;” or again, there is a very curious little logical 
and psychological proof, “The Religious Aspect of Philosophy” 
(pages 132-139), which has disappeared in Professor Royce’s 
later works. I cannot think that any of these succeed. The 
universality of the needs that are in question can only be 
proved by reference in some form or other to “the divine 
principle within us.’”’ Ethical manuals, however, when they 
profess to give a metaphysical justification, often curtail it so 
much that it is of practically no use to the beginner. Take, 
for instance, Mr. D’Arcy’s “Short Study of Ethics,” page 
102: “If all persons form a true community, then the end of 
one must be the end of each and of the whole. All persons are 
mutually exclusive . . . yet are they one in God. Hence the 
good for the whole is the good for every separate member. The 
True Good for every man is a Common Good and an Absolute 
Good.” This is evidently insufficient for a proof with my sense 
of “good,” though Mr. D’Arcy could indeed hardly have been 
required to provide for that sense. What is needed for my 
purpose is, to put it with extreme crudeness and popularness, 
a statement of some such doctrine as the following: We 
are all incarnations of God in such wise that we share with 
one another most or all of the wants which mark out the 
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life He wills, and that in particular we have fundamental in 
us God’s aim after the greatest fulfilment of His needs. So our 
self-realization can only be involved in His, for each of us has 
God’s qualification at the bottom of him—‘“seek this and that, 
but not further than they tend to my good,” to the greatest 
good of the whole, which whole God is. As a man’s “true” 
thoughts are what God thinks, so his “true” satisfaction is 
what satisfies God. 

I need hardly say that I do not propose seriously to at- 
tribute ordinary desire and temporal conation to the Absolute. 
Yet such a popular statement as the above, with due emphasis 
on its popular nature, would, I believe, in a manual of ethics 
do more good than harm. 

I have tried to state some fragments of idealist ethics con- 
sistently in terms reached by adopting a special point of view. 
It is not a very easy task; because the results sound heretical 
every now and then, and yet, when explanations enough are 
supplied, they seem to become quite indistinguishable from 
clumsy expressions of the ordinary versions of the doctrine. 
I am not sure that it is a good point of view at all for the 
philosopher ; there are too many obscurities behind the popular 
terms. For instance, I have never defined “need,” only de- 
scribed it as that which underlies desire; and then there are 
all the exceedingly difficult questions as to how far a man 
can be said to have a need when at present he is incapable 
of feeling the corresponding desire, and what “greatest ful- 
filment of needs” can mean when quantitative measurement 
is out of the question. So that I do not think philosophy 
is likely to profit much by what I have suggested. On the 
other hand, this seems to me a possible way for the beginner 
to approach idealist ethics. It is the way in which I got 
there myself—if what I have reached is indeed, as I think 
it is, idealism. It has the advantage for a novice of seeming 
very clear to him at the beginning, and revealing its obscurities 
by natural degrees as his metaphysical insight grows. But if 
it is not to be adopted, I think idealist teachers ought to con- 
sider very carefully some other way in which the doctrines 
may be explained in their manuals, or else postpone to the 
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post-graduate stage all courses of moral philosophy. For at 
present I believe that the ethical student who has not studied 
metaphysics, and especially one who wishes to distinguish be- 
tween idealism and modern intuitionism, simply does not know 
what idealist ethics means. 
HELEN WODEHOUSE. 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 





THE ETHICS OF GAMBLING. 


The extent of gambling at the present time, and the great 
and insidious evils which result from it, make the discussion 
of the subject of interest, not merely to the theoretical 
moralist, but also to everyone who desires to preserve the 
purity of national and social life. Of the extent of betting 
and gambling in England, B. Seebohm Rowntree says, “the 
practice has spread so widely among all classes of the com- 
munity that those who know the facts name gambling and 
drinking as national evils of almost equal magnitude.” ! There 
is abundant evidence that gambling is almost if not equally 
as prevalent in the United States. One has only to think 
of the organization which is dependent on_horse-race 
gambling: the army of bookmakers, and the space given 
in the newspapers to tips on the races; of the bucket shops 
and their attendant consequences of ruin and crime; and of 
the more respectable forms of gambling with raffles, lotteries 
and social games of cards, to realize that the subject has direct 
practical significance. The ethical principles underlying 
gambling and their application to activities of which gambling 
forms a part deserve careful consideration. 

In this discussion, then, the attempt will be made, first, to 
define gambling and to discover its ethical implications; and 
second, to apply the principles already discovered to some 





*B. Seebohm Rowntree, “Betting and Gambling: a National Evil.” 
The Macmillan Company, London, 1905, p. 7. 
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of the forms of activity which are related to gambling, and 
especially speculation. 

It may be said with truth that all life is a wager. Only 
the self-confident philosopher who is certain of his interpre- 
tation of the world, and the unreflective man, fail to see the 
hazard in life. Pascal’s famous wager in which he calculated 
the relative advantage of acting on the assumption that God 
did or did not exist, expresses well the fact that life consists 
in the acceptance of risks. The man who accomplishes any- 
thing must be a man of faith and not too much occupied in 
reckoning up the chances of failure. To give but a single 
example, the choice of a profession involves a risk which may 
make one pause, when one sees the misfits of life: the preachers 
who should be in business, the business men who should have 
been teachers, and the teachers who should have been farmers. 
It is sufficiently evident, then, that the mere element of risk 
is not a unique characteristic of gambling. Such universal 
risk, grounded in the limitations of our knowledge, and in 
the uncertainty of the actions of other men, evidently does 
not constitute a basis for moral approval or disapproval. 

There is a particular kind of risk which is inherent in the 
organization of social life under the competitive régime. To 
some extent at least under this form of organization the gain 
of one man is the loss of another. But even so the loser, 
though he fails to get the prize, does not, as in gambling, 
furnish the prize to the winner. On the contrary he may 
receive a prize himself, though not the one he is striving for. 
The unsuccessful contestant for a scholarship prize, for ex- 
ample, disciplines his mind so that he is able to win some 
other reward as a result of his effort, and society in general 
profits greatly by the heightened standard of achievement 
which results from the struggle. For such competition con- 
sists in courageously pitting human powers against the natural 
and inevitable obstacles to human welfare. Patient effort, 
skill and foresight are developed, and the lot of man is vastly 
better than it would be were the incentive of competition 
wanting. 

Now, although gambling is sometimes made to include the 
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class of actions above specified, it is better to confine it to a 
narrower use. 

Gambling has been defined as the “transfer of property 
made through the medium of chance,’* or again as “the de- 
termination of the ownership of property by appeal to 
chance.” Another says similarly that gambling involves first 
an uncertain issue, and second the backing of one’s opinion as 
to the result. These definitions are essentially the same. 
They are, however, somewhat broader than the usage adopted 
in this discussion. In fact, these writers themselves dis- 
tinguish between a broad and a narrow use of the term, and 
confine their ethical discussion to the word in its narrow use. 

The characteristics of gambling in the narrower use of the 
term may be described as follows: In the first place, the 
prize of the winner comes directly out of the pocket of the 
loser ; second, the connection between the prize and the wager 
is not a natural condition of social life, but is arbitrarily fixed ; 
third, the element of chance is not a subordinate, but a pre- 
dominant element in the transaction; fourth, the practice of 
gambling causes disorganization of character in the partici- 
pants; and finally society as a whole receives no benefit, since 
there is no production of added utility, but on the contrary 
suffers severely through the deterioration of its members. The 
last two characteristics are, strictly speaking, not defining con- 
notations, but they are unvarying consequences, and so may 
be discussed together with the differentia of gambling. We 
may now consider the ethical significance of these facts and 
from this consideration form an opinion as to the general 
practice of gambling. 

The first characteristic of gambling which we have to note 
is that the gains of the winner come out of the pocket of the 
loser. Though this is one of the chief characteristics of 
gambling, not every action of which it is characteristic is 
gambling. The same thing can be said, for example, of a gift 


*Lester B. Donahue, “The Ethics of Gambling.” Catholic University 


Bulletin, October, 1906. 
*John A. Hobson, “The Ethics of Gambling.” INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 


oF Eruics, Vol. XV, p. 135. 
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given grudgingly. But many actions of which this seems 
at first sight to be true turn out upon closer examination to 
involve reciprocal exchange. In the case of a typical gift, 
that is, one which is given freely, there is a great difference 
in the attendant attitude of mind of the giver and recipient 
from that of the winner and loser of a bet. The giver of a 
gift does not feel that he is losing anything, but rather thinks 
that “it is more blessed to give than to receive.” When we 
consider this more deeply then, it becomes evident that the 
benefit is not one-sided at all as in the case of gambling. The 
giver but ministers to the tie between himself and his friend, 
of which the gift is only the expression. The thing is not the 
object of desire to either the giver or the recipient of the 
gift. The whole transaction therefore makes for the knitting 
together of social beings. 

The same principle holds of commercial transactions. It is 
a perfectly possible and in fact the normal condition of buying 
and selling that each party should receive something which 
is worth more to him than what he gives in exchange. Each 
may therefore aim at the gain of the other and of himself at 
the same time. 

With the gambling wager the reverse is the case. What 
one loses the other gains. There is no mutual exchange. 
The desire of the one is that the other shall lose. Since the 
reward does not come from a third party it is impossible that 
the gambler should desire his own benefit and that of his op- 
ponent at the same time. Gambling, then, in the nature of 
the case causes a loosening of social ties. It sets each man’s 
hand against his brother and thus is of the very essence of 
immoral action. 

The second condition, that the connection between the prize 
and the wager is not a natural condition of social life, but is 
arbitrarily fixed, makes impossible the plea of necessity as a 
justification. There is no rational relation, for instance, be- 
tween the election of a President of the United States or the 
winning of a football game, and the exchange of five dollars 
from A’s pocket to B’s pocket. 

This feature is very closely connected with the feature of 
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chance as a determination of ownership, though it is not 
identical with it. Arbitrariness might conceivably exist with 
very little chance, as it would if a person should bet that a stone 
would not fall to the ground if released. As a matter of fact, 
however, the bettor believes that there is good chance that he 
will win, though there is not always good ground for his 
belief. When the likelihood that one party to the wager will 
win becomes so great as to amount to a practical certainty, 
the transaction from his point of view loses the character of 
gambling. The owner of a roulette, for instance, or a book- 
maker does not gamble, though the men who play the roulette 
or back the horse unquestionably do. What the action of the 
roulette owner or bookmaker is is beside the point, but it would 
seem to be not a very distant cousin from stealing. 

These three features of gambling, the one-sided gain, the 
arbitrariness and the chance, since they constitute one manner 
of the determination of the ownership of property, involve a 
consideration of the ethical principles of the ownership of 
property. 

Viewed from one aspect the ownership of property entails 
social division. As the owner of property one man’s interests 
are antagonistic to those of his fellow men. But in the condi- 
tions of acquiring ownership there is a common tie. Socialism 
emphasizes the first of these principles, but leaves out of ac- 
count the second. The natural right to property in the first 
instance, then, as Mr. Hobson points out,‘ lies in its relation 
as a reward to effort, both in that it supplies the means to 
consumption, and to recuperation after effort, and in that 
it supplies a motive to effort. Now so long as individuals 
lived an entirely independent life, each supplying his own 
needs, the industry and effectiveness of one individual did not 
concern the welfare of the others. But so soon as there arose 
a division of labor and community of effort, the condition 
which underlies effort, namely possession of property, became 
a matter of social interest. The conditions which govern the 
acquirement and exchange of property must consist in rela- 








* Loc. Cit. 
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tions of reward to effort which are natural, and not merely 
arbitrary, and they must result in mutual benefit to all parties 
concerned. Gambling violates both of these conditions and is 
therefore subversive of social solidarity. 

This conclusion is strengthened when we consider the results 
of gambling upon the character of the gambler and as a con- 
sequence upon society in general. The daily papers fre- 
quently report cases which illustrate the moral deterioration 
of a gambler. An unofficial record, which is incomplete and 
therefore understated, shows that in Great Britain alone, “in 
five and one half years no less than 80 cases of suicide, 321 
embezzlements, and 191 bankruptcies had appeared on the 
records of the courts owing to professional betting, and it 
must be pointed out that probably not nearly all of the em- 
bezzlements resulted in prosecution.” * The writer recently 
heard of a respected citizen, ex-mayor of his city, a prominent 
church member, who was brought to penury through specu- 
lation in bucket shops, and afterwards confessed that specu- 
lation had such a fascination for him that he could not 
resist it. 

The passion then is seen to have a force comparable to the de- 
lusions or fixed ideas of the insane and to entail a similar 
disorganization of the mind. The person under the control of 
the gambling mania loses the ability to reason correctly from 
the facts, the interpretation of which is tinged by his dominant 
desire. This intellectual breakdown is shown by the common 
belief in luck among gamblers, and in the tendency to form 
systems with which to break the machine. The decay of the 
moral nature is even more terrible. Made cold to all feelings 
of generosity, the gambler in whom the habit has taken deep 
root is given up to the selfish indulgence of his private desires, 
the gratification of which is based on the ruin of his fellow 
beings. Worse yet, the effect is not limited to the individual 
but “causes the neglect of wives and children, disregard for 
parents, and carelessness and indifference in their occupations.” 
This is but a natural result of the fact that gambling is a 
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wholly selfish process and so unfits a man for his duties as a 
member of society or of the state. 

But there is still another count against the gambler, in that, 
in so far as he is a gambler and is successful, he abstracts 
from the resources of society without furnishing any utility 
in return. He is indeed a parasite, and that by deliberate 
choice. There is no place in the moral scheme for voluntary 
parasites. 

This indictment may appear to be too rigorous, and it may 
be said that only when gambling transgresses certain proper 
restrictions is it to be condemned. The mere fact that the 
stake comes out of one man’s pocket to go into that of 
another—that is, that there is no true exchange—that the 
stake is arbitrary, and that the ownership of property is de- 
termined by chance, does not make it immoral, the objection 
may run. It is only when the participants in a wager do 
not own the property which they stake, or there is fraud or 
violence, or the chances of winning are unequal, or the risk 
is inconsistent with the duties or calling of the participants, 
or there is a positive law against the transaction, that gambling 
is morally wrong. These are the rules given by John A. 
Ryan,® under which gambling may be permissible, but he 
hastens to add that it is practically impossible to gamble with- 
out violating some of these rules. His practical conclusion 
then would be the same as that reached in this discussion, 
though his theoretical position is at variance. 

But it may be objected that these conclusions do not apply 
to gambling for the fun of it, merely putting up stakes to 
add an interest to the game. Perhaps it may be conceded 
that they do not, provided one’s whole object is to add zest 
to the sport and one’s desire does not center upon the stake. 
This question will be treated in more detail below. 

The causes of gambling are not pertinent to the question 
at issue except to forestall a possible argument that since 
gambling is grounded in the fundamental structure of man’s 
nature it must be moral to allow the gambling instinct some 
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expression. Man cannot stand too much monotony. Ennui 
infects the laboring man confined to a dull mechanical task 
which calls for no ingenuity and permits of no variation, as 
well as the “idle rich.” The mainspring of gambling is not 
avarice according to J. Ramsay MacDonald,’ though that 
enters into it, nor merely the pleasure of possession, but the 
desire to “charm ennui away.” In his words, “The in- 
tellectual appetite for risk, for projecting one’s self on to the 
silent stream of fate, upon which the barque of life myste- 
riously floats, must be satisfied either legitimately or illegiti- 
mately, either in accord with sound morals or in the teeth of 
sound morals.” This account undoubtedly does explain 
psychologically a great part of the cause of gambling, but 
there are many other ways of relieving the dull monotony 
of daily routine besides gambling. Any action requiring 
courage will do so, and a much nobler courage is developed 
in pitting one’s powers against difficulties in actual achieve- 
ment than in throwing one’s possessions blindly into the hand 
of fate. 

To sum up, then, gambling has been found to destroy the 
solidarity of social life and to make of men anti-social in- 
dividuals, because, first, it is founded on anti-social feelings 
and aims, namely, the desire for gain at the expense of 
another; second, it involves exchange of property on a false 
basis, rendering the condition of coOperative life less secure ; 
and third, it entails great disorganization of mind and char- 
acter with its consequent social evils. 

Having attempted to show that gambling as here defined is 
subversive of morality we now turn to the second part of our 
task, namely, the application of the principle thus laid down 
to some of the practices of modern life which involve or seem 
to involve gambling. 

The operations which involve gambling may be divided into 
three classes: first, gambling in sport; second, gambling which 
is sport for one party and business for the other; and third, 
gambling in business. Under the first head would come bet- 
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ting at cards and games, under the second betting on horse 
races, as it is usually practiced, lotteries, raffles, etc., and under 
the third, insurance and speculation. 

In pure cases of gambling for sport the actual stake is of 
no consequence to the participants. The sole object is the 
excitement of the game. Theoretically, perhaps, as has al- 
ready been said, it is a question whether such gambling is 
unethical when the zest does not involve desire for the stake. 
But the question is purely a theoretical one, for it is not 
likely that such cases ever actually exist. At any rate if they 
do they very easily change their character. An anti-social 
factor enters. The gambler plays for the stake, and this means 
playing so that the opponent will lose the stake. It is im- 
possible to gamble with the aim of mutual satisfaction unless 
the sole object is the pleasure of the game. Both can par- 
ticipate in that and in that only. The selfish spirit which 
enters with the desire for the stake very easily leads to unfair 
methods and from this to general disregard of social ties and 
duties. 

Prominent types of betting in the simplest form are found 
in betting on games, such as foot-ball games, betting on elec- 
tions, or betting at cards. The last form is said to be spread- 
ing, especially among women of the leisure class. Ian Mac- 
laren, in an address, told of a young woman, the wife of a 
professional man, who when the guest of an older woman, 
was urged to enter a game of bridge against her wishes. 
She demurred on the ground that she was not a sufficiently 
good player. On being urged, however, she entered the game 
and lost $175 during the evening. Another case was that of 
a young man who was a guest at an aristocratic mansion and 
who at first declined to play, but on being told that he might 
play or leave, lost in a few hours “half a year’s income.” 
These examples are sufficient to show that the question is not 
one of merely academic interest and substantiate the statement 
that the passion for gambling is apt to carry its victim beyond 
the observance of social good and even of common courtesy. 

The next class of gambling operations includes those in 
which the aim of one party is business and the aim of the 
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other sport. That is, one man depends largely on chance for 
his gains while the other does not. We may take, for ex- 
ample, lotteries, raffles, betting on horse races and gambling 
machines. The general principle underlying all these forms 
is that the person who is managing the game has it so ar- 
ranged that he is sure to win. Whether the proprietor is a 
saloon keeper, a bookmaker, a nation, or a church, the 
principle is the same. By arousing the gambling spirit, the 
desire for gain at the expense of somebody else, or regardless 
of the loss of somebody else, the institution which is maintain- 
ing the game derives its profits. That a practice which thus 
takes advantage of human weakness for gain is anti-social, is 
evident on the face, and the fact that the element of chance 
is absent on the one side makes it worse instead of better 
than gambling. This is the confession of a professional book- 
maker whose conscience is not likely to have been made over 
acute by his manner of life: ‘I am not happy—sometimes 
far from it. Conscience will make itself heard. Often and 
often am I troubled with thoughts of the past—memory will 
assert itselfi—and the questions arise, have I led a fair and 
upright life? Have I got my money and living in an up- 
right, honorable manner? How many poor foolish backers 
whose money I have taken, taken as a business of course, have 
lost homes, business and all; whose wives and children have 
been turned into the streets through the father’s passion for 
betting? How many of them have found their way to gaol 
through betting, and how many have sought self-destruc- 
tion ?”’ § 

The last class includes those forms of business in which 
gambling has or may seem to have a prominent part. The two 
forms which will be discussed are insurance, and speculation 
on stock and produce exchanges. 

Life and fire insurance are sometimes called gambling. It 
will be profitable, then, to examine briefly wherein insurance 
resembles gambling and wherein it differs from it. In fire 
and accident insurance the insured pays a certain fixed amount 
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to the company upon the promise of the insuring company to 
pay a larger sum in return in case of fire or accident. Here 
we are evidently dealing with chance. The chance, however, 
is tempered with foresight based on experience, as is made 
evident by the fact that the amount of the premium is based 
on the conditions which surround the object insured. Again 
the prize seems to come out of one man’s pocket and to go 
into the pocket of another. But here again there are im- 
portant qualifications. In case of a loss the insurance com- 
pany has received in the premium which has been paid part 
return, and when all its risks are averaged the balance comes 
out in its favor. So it is assured of a fair return for its 
service. Moreover the buyer of insurance, even if he does 
not receive in return the money he paid in, does receive sub- 
stantial gain in the peace of mind and the financial credit 
which insurance gives him. 

So far there has been some likeness to gambling, but in 
other features there is no similarity. The risk in insurance 
is not an arbitrary or artificial product as it is in gambling, 
but is a necessary condition of social life. In this respect 
insurance is in striking contrast to gambling. Again, there 
is no deteriorating effect on the character of the individual, 
because the anticipation of profit is not one-sided. And 
finally, the practice is of enormous benefit to society in general. 
It is largely due to the money received from insurance that 
a city like San Francisco, after being almost entirely destroyed, 
can be built up again. On every count, then, fire and acci- 
dent insurance are radically different from gambling, and in 
some they are diametrically opposed to it. 

Other types of insurance have still less likeness to gambling. 
In ordinary life insurance the premium is graded to the risk 
still more completely than in fire insurance. The expectancy 
of life is calculated to a nicety for every age, and the premium 
is so adjusted that if a man just attains the expected age he 
will receive the sum of the premiums he has paid plus their 
earnings. Thus the element of arbitrary chance is entirely 
eliminated and only the unavoidable risk remains. Further- 
more the value of the insurance to the individual in the know]l- 
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edge that if he dies his family will not be left destitute is not 
to be lightly set aside, arid the benefit to society in the support 
which insurance furnishes the family of the deceased bread- 
winner is not inconsiderable. 

Speculation is a prominent feature of modern industrial and 
commercial life. But the many questionable practices which 
have grown up around it often lead to its wholesale condem- 
nation without an appreciation of its quieter and more legiti- 
mate operations. It is, therefore, necessary to consider the 
fundamental economic function of speculation before passing 
moral judgment upon it. 

The economic function of speculation is ably set forth in 
Prof. H. C. Emery’s “Speculation on the Stock and Produce 
Exchanges of the United States.” Speculation is by him 
defined as “buying or selling commodities or securities, or 
other property, in the hope of a profit from anticipated 
changes of value.” ® President Hadley similarly defines specu- 
lation as “the attempt to make money out of the fluctuations 
in the value of property as distinct from its earnings.” !° 

The economic function of speculation in produce, as dis- 
tinguished from securities, may be described as the assump- 
tion of the risks which are due to changes in price from the 
time the commodity is bought until it is sold. These risks 
are especially great at the present time on account of several 
facts. In the first place, the market of the world has been 
so extended through the railroad and the telegraph that 
changes in crop conditions or other conditions affecting either 
supply or demand in one part of the world affect the market 
in every other part. Accordingly, whereas a_ wholesale 
dealer a century ago needed to follow closely the changes in 
conditions within a small area only, he would now have to 
keep himself informed of conditions over the whole world. A 
second feature of the modern market is that there is a much 
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smaller margin between the buying and selling price than 
there was formerly. This is of great benefit to the consumer, 
but it would be ruinous to the wholesale dealer if he did not 
have means to protect himself against small fluctuations. The 
function of the speculator is therefore to know all the changes 
which will affect a world market and to assume the risks at- 
tendant on such changes. The dealer has eliminated both the 
risks and the profits which arise from fluctuations in price in 
the same market, and his profits are solely trader’s profits 
which arise from differences in price in different markets. 
These differences in price are due to differences in supply and 
demand in various parts of the world. 

The means by which the dealer protects himself from fluctu- 
ations in price consist in “hedging” sales. If there is an over 
supply of wheat in New York and a demand for it in London, 
he will buy wheat in New York to sell in London. But while 
it is being transported to London the market all over the 
world may fall so as to destroy his profit. He therefore 
protects himself by selling an equal amount of paper wheat in 
the New York Exchange for future delivery. This is called 
short selling, because the merchant has not yet bought the 
paper wheat with which he will fulfill this obligation. When 
now his cargo arrives in London he will buy in New York 
enough paper wheat to cover his previous short sale, that is, 
to fulfill his previous contract. If then the world market in 
wheat has fallen he will lose so much on his cargo, but he will 
have gained a corresponding amount on his paper sale in 
New York. But in any case he will have made his trader’s 
profit on the difference between the New York and London 
market, which difference remained the same provided the rela- 
tion of supply to demand remained the same. 

So far all seems plain sailing. The speculator performs 
the function of index and regulator of the world’s market. 
But the question may be asked, Where does the speculator get 
his profits? Granted that he performs a useful economic 
function, who pays him for his trouble? The wholesale 
dealer neither makes nor loses by his “hedging’’ transactions, 
so it cannot be he. The only answer can be that what one 
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speculator gains another must lose. It is not, however, the 
member of the exchange who loses, but the outside man who 
deals on the exchange through a broker. On this point Prof. 
Emery says that to confine speculation to speculators of wide 
experience and knowledge “is highly desirable, but the big 
speculators are not prepared to maintain a market of this 
nature.” 7! In other words the big speculators win in the 
long run and their gains come from a large class who lose 
in the long run. Prof. Emery continues, “The activity of 
the latter class (the large operators) depends on that of the 
former (the public). It will be seen that speculation by a 
wide public has its advantages, but that these advantages are 
secured at an enormous cost. The widening market is simul- 
taneously the cure of some evils and the cause of others. The 
former are mainly economic, the latter moral.” 

In the stock exchange the method of procedure is slightly 
different, but the result is essentially the same. The eco- 
nomic function of the stock exchange consists mainly in two 
things: first, in maintaining the price of securities at a posi- 
tion corresponding to the true value of the property they 
represent; and second, in furnishing a ready market for the 
purchase and sale of securities, and by this means a place for 
investment where the money invested may be withdrawn at 
a moment’s notice. There is no doubt that this service is a 
most important one. It greatly facilitates the investment of 
capital, and by this means the development of industries. It 
furnishes a convenient means for the investment of the funds 
of banks, trust companies, insurance companies, etc. 

But the unfortunate part of the stock business is that it is 
founded upon the loss of the small outside speculator. This 
does not seem essential to the exchange as an institution, for 
there might be some other means devised by which the costs, 
which by the way are great—since the large speculators are 
often men of great wealth—might be paid by those who benefit 
by the operation. It is an admitted fact that the stock market 
is dull after a panic in which the public has been fleeced. 
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Business cannot go on till the lambs return for the shearing. 
The stock broker of course says that if people are fools 
enough to risk their money that is none of his business, but 
the moralist cannot view the transaction in the same light. 
He must declare that a transaction which is founded upon 
a loss to one part of the community to supply the gains to 
another part is anti-social and immoral, even though the loser 
loses through his own ignorant cupidity. It is true that in 
the case of stocks the property may increase in value so that it 
is not necessary for anybody to lose. But on the other hand 
it may and often does decrease, and when there is an in- 
crease it may be compensated for by an increase in the capitali- 
zation. Morever, the big operators with their larger backing 
and superior knowledge, can easily arrange it so that they 
pocket the gains from increase while the small speculators 
make good the losses from decrease in value. 

Objectively it is probably incorrect to call speculation in 
its essence gambling, since as Professor Emery points out, 
there is an actual exchange of property, a security being as 
much property as a greenback, and one party does not neces- 
sarily lose what another gains. However, its existence in its 
present form depends on the spirit of gambling, which it 
engenders in its participants, namely, the desire to gain with- 
out giving in return a corresponding service. Speculation, 
therefore, shares with gambling the results on character of 
such a spirit. These evils are not confined to the small 
speculator, but infect many of the respectable members of 
the exchange. Evidence of this fact appears in the numerous 
fraudulent practices which cluster about speculation and which 
nobody undertakes to defend. A few of the practices may 
be mentioned by way of illustration. 

Dealing in margins is admitted by all to be pure gambling. 
The person who wishes to deal in a margin does not actually 
buy a stock, but lays a bet with a broker that the price of a 
commodity or security will rise. He deposits a certain amount 
with the broker. The broker loans him at a high rate of 
interest enough money to buy the stock. If the stock rises 
in value he gets back his original deposit minus the interest 
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charged by the broker, and in addition the increase in price 
of stock. If it falls he loses all that he put in. 

Another evil practice connected with the exchange is the 
spreading of false reports. This is very effective, since the 
market is extremely sensitive to variations in the value of 
its properties. Closely related to this practice is the opera- 
tion by directors of corporations so as to profit by informa- 
tion regarding the declaration of dividends which they know 
to be forthcoming. Again, since the market is influenced by 
strong selling or buying of any given security, speculators 
sometimes conduct what are called “wash sales.” That is, 
they sell through one broker and buy the same stock through 
another. Now it is evident that since the seller is making 
the contract with himself, he will not have to deliver, but 
if this fact is not known the transaction will have the same 
effect on the market as though it were genuine. This prac- 
tice is frequently resorted to in a modified form in order to 
stimulate buying of a new security by the public. 

To sum up then, speculation in stock and produce per- 
forms an economic function. It does so in its present organi- 


zation, however, only through the existence of unethical prac- 
tices, which if not in themselves gambling, are very closely 
allied to it in spirit. More than this, speculation entails great 
temptation to fraudulent practices and is in fact surrounded 
by an unusual number of moral evils. 


FRANK N. FREEMAN. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE PARENT AND THE SCHOOL. 


In the January number of this JournaL, Mr. Oliphant 
took up one of the fundamental problems that concerns the wel- 
fare of the young in modern communities—the relation of 
parents to the school. While much that he offers is suggestive 
and helpful, I think that he has got astray by treating the mat- 
ter as one concerned largely with the control of subjects of 
instruction, more particularly with instruction in religion. 
My own inquiries and experiments have led me to take a 
more comprehensive view, a view which relegates questions 
of curriculum, even those concerned with morals and dogma, 
to a subordinate place, to be determined only when we have 
settled the place which the parent, as distinct from taxpayer 
or worshiper, can claim in this business of school keeping. 
Without further reference, therefore, until the close, to Mr. 
Oliphant’s paper, I offer a contribution based on considera- 
tions of an entirely different description. 

For many years now I have come to see that any satis- 
factory determination of “rights’’ as regards school control 
must begin from a recognition that “school” is essentially a 
society, a permanent community, a social organism of a 
peculiar type, consisting, namely, of minors, managed by a 
few adults called teachers; that the aims of school are mainly 
achieved not by success in imparting knowledge of this or 
that “subject,” but by the corporate life, the intellectual and 
moral activity, which manifests itself in the community re- 
garded as a whole. All the great “reformers” in education 
admit this, and many of them gave expression to it in the 
character and tone of the school which they founded, but our 
own Arnold of Rugby, to my knowledge, is the only great 
teacher who made this idea the corner stone of his system of 
education. Perhaps Pestalozzi might be placed side by side 
with him; but Arnold left behind him a theory of educa- 
tion which has been realized in the distinctive organization 
of school communities imbued with his theory, whereas the 
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ideas of Pestalozzi has influenced the schools rather in matters 
curriculum than of corporate life. Without, however, turn- 
ing aside to trace the influence of this idea in the history of 
schools, let us see how far it may help us in considering the 
question of parental “rights.” 

Every community, every group of individuals united for 
a common purpose, can be regarded from two points of view: 
it has its own internal life, to be regulated, “managed” by 
its members for the common good; it has also a relationship 
to the world outside, to other social groups or individuals 
who do not belong to it, but who are directly affected by 
its proceedings. As regards schools, we are accustomed to 
make a distinction between these two spheres, although our 
pedagogical terminology is not exact. In order to be clear, 
let me describe the internal regulation of the school as 
“management,” and its external control in spheres where 
the school comes into contact with outside authorities as 
“organization.” And we will begin with organization. 

How does a school community come into being? Acts of 
Parliament nowadays prescribe a machinery; in older times 
the institution was set up as an addition to the Church, 1. e., 
to a society of adults organized to achieve ideal ends, which 
children could only imperfectly apprehend. In both situa- 
tions the actual members of the community—the children— 
are furnished by parents; and the parents, regarded as a 
collective body, might be supposed to constitute the proper 
authority to organize the school, but this view has rarely been 
accepted. For the Church has never regarded the parent as 
an independent factor in the situation: the parental duty and 
the parental right are subsumed under duty and right of the 
communicant. Whatever wishes or claims he may make 
as regards schooling must be made by him as a churchman; 
he has brought his child to the Christian font for baptism, and 
the same social group, 1. ¢., the Church, which baptized his child 
will now carry on the child’s education. So as regards the 
State; the parent in the eyes of the law is a citizen, taxpayer 
or ratepayer, who owns educable material and is, therefore, re- 
quired to submit this material to State processes of education. 
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Whatever share the parent may claim in the transaction must 
be exercised by him as a member of the State, 7. e., as a voter. 
On such a basis all the various modes of controlling schools have 
been devised, sometimes the controlling body is called “man- 
agers,’ sometimes “governors,”’ sometimes board or committee, 
but whatever be the name, the powers are exercised in virtue of 
machinery devised apart from the direct voice of those who 
contribute their children. I shall not pause to discuss recent 
debates and efforts at legislation in our English Parliament 
as illustrating this situation: every one sees how anxious all 
parties are becoming to claim that they or their friends 
stand sponsor for the parent and can take his place. It 
is more important to notice how these modes of organiza- 
tion tend to promote or retard the efficiency of the school 
community. 

It may be taken as an axiom that the efficiency of any 
social body, a club, a House of Commons, or trade’s union, 
depends upon the extent to which those who conduct it are 
in close personal touch with its daily life; if a society comes 
to be regulated merely by ordinances, by officers, by rules and 
code, or if those who vitally influence its fortunes stand at 
a distance and find their chief interests in other spheres, then 
the society will languish. And, again, under the general 
democratic principle which seeks to foster progress by giving 
a share in government to a great number of individuals, we 
should argue that each school community ought to be gov- 
erned, in part, by persons who have some special reason for 
taking an interest in its government. 

At the beginning of a new social task, no doubt, this demo- 
cratic principle is not of great use, for a long time elapses 
before a large number of citizens can be found capable of 
sharing in the business of control. We have seen this to be 
the case in the development of the poor laws, and it has 
been still more true of schools. Without minute detailed 
control from headquarters, ecclesiastical or civil, without the 
large-minded enthusiasm and foresight of great administrators, 
we should have had no great national system of education in 
Europe. Nor, in many towns and villages of this country, 
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should we have had efficient public schools apart from the 
devotion of the “one man manager,” the parish priest. 

When, however, the primitive epoch is gone by, when a 
social institution is thoroughly established as an important 
feature in a community, when the inhabitants, call them either 
communicants or citizens, have come to a thorough recogni- 
tion of their responsibilities for civic service, our demo- 
cratic principle must be enforced, and we must ask that 
each school be controlled in its daily fortunes by men 
and women who stand in close relationship to it, who make 
its life and fortunes their chief concern, without any reserva- 
tion on behalf either of Church or State. In brief, I wish 
to maintain that every school should have some small body 
of persons directly concerned in its fortunes and exercising 
some control over it, and that this body of governors or 
managers should be largely chosen by the parents who in- 
trust their children to the school. 

These general propositions need, of course, a great deal of 
elaboration before their bearing can be fully founded; many, 
especially from the ranks of teachers, will regard them with 
alarm. Objection can, perhaps, be to some extent forestalled 
by pointing out that the duties of such a body of governors or 
managers should not be so extensive as to set aside the func- 
tions either of a local or a central authority. Thus, as regards 
the elementary school, I am sure they should not appoint the 
head teacher. We are very familiar in England with that 
principle of wise government which devises one authority to 
counterbalance the evils which may ensue by intrusting too 
much authority to another. 

Thus, local authority, central authority, school managers, 
each have their place in a complete schéme of school control, 
and at the present day the third has almost fallen into 
desuetude, to the great injury of our schools. Now, an 
effective body of school managers, under democratic condi- 
tions, can only be provided by turning to the parents as the 
electors. 

Let us now look at the school in its internal aspect, 
and consider what sort of internal regulation it requires. In 
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spite of all democratic tendencies, the school, like the family, 
the prison, and the reformatory, must remain essentially a 
despotism. Apparently, in Japan, some extraordinary powers 
in the selection of teachers are placed in the hands of chil- 
dren, but so far as one can see at present, the internal manage- 
ment of a school must be intrusted to the small number of 
adults, called teachers, who attend day by day to direct the 
pursuits of the scholars. And although the latter are, since 
the days of Arnold, being more and more intrusted with 
responsibility in minor matters, this trust is merely a delega- 
tion by the head of the community of some of his autocratic 
powers which he can resume at his discretion, overriding the 
liberty which he has himself created.?_ In the last resort any 
school, even a public school with the most conservative tradi- 
tions, must be ruled by the teacher, and he cannot part with 
his responsibility. But while it must be remembered that, 
both legally and practically, the scholar, whether day scholar 
or boarder, is also subject to his parents, the latter are and must 
be excluded from the internal management; they do not be- 
long to the community, they are outsiders and must keep 
outside. Nevertheless, these parents are on the fringe of this 
peculiar society, they are deeply interested in it, they have legal 
power even to remove instantly their son or daughter out of it. 
Hence, it would appear as if this unique status of the parent 
demands some special attention also in the internal regula- 
tion of the community. Without regulation this status is 
recognized in all good schools, for teacher and parent recipro- 
cally acknowledge the duty of becoming acquainted with each 
other and of exchanging information. 

It would take me out of my tracks to describe many of 
the ways in which this exchange is provided for or the 
difficulties placed in the way of an adequate discharge of 
this duty, especially in elementary schools; but I desire to 
add that the need of the parent is not limited to information 
about his own child; if he is to keep in close touch with his 
own child’s life, he must know somewhat—as much as an 





*On this topic see interesting contributions in The School Review 
(Chicago University Press), during recent months. 
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outsider can or should know—of the life of the school as a 
whole. And the child himself feels the need of this contact. 
He leads a double life, a member at once of a family circle and 
of a school society. True, he will resent it if father or mother 
try to pry ,into the secrets of school or “interfere” in its 
affairs, but he craves, unconsciously it may be, for acquaintance- 
ship on both sides. Hence, I picture to myself the ideal school 
community (and the picture is not wholly fanciful, for I 
am engaged in an interesting experiment to realize the pic- 
ture) as one in which the collective body of parents are wel- 
comed occasionally to look in on the scene, gathering with 
the scholars and watching their pursuits. Occasions of this 
kind are, of course, usually planned in connection with school 
games or athletic sports, but I believe that they should also 
be planned so as to help father and mother to follow the 
more serious occupations of the school. 

It is with aims of this kind that some German school 
communities conduct Eltern-Abende, at which various school 
exercises are performed, not for public show or competition, 
but with the simple purpose of introducing parents to the 
daily life of the place; and when the scholars are dismissed, 
teachers and parents stay a while to discuss matters of mutual 
interest. I have now for some years practiced a similar plan 
in schools which I have directed, and, I venture to say, with 
conspicuous advantage all round. Finally, I have been able, 
still more recently, to carry the problem to a further stage, 
combining the claim of the parent to a voice in external con- 
trol, with his claim to be admitted now and then to share 
the inner life of the community. On one of these occasions, 
when fathers and mothers have responded to an invitation to 
a “Parents’ Evening,” they are asked to elect representatives 
on the Governing Committee. Nominations are made and 
seconded, and the person elected (who is usually a father or 
mother, but might be some other interested person) will act 
for a year or more in this capacity, and at some future 
Parents’ Evening will give account of his stewardship. 

In the discussion on the reeent Education Bill, some elaborate 
plans were made for enabling parents and guardians to give 
Vol. XVIII.—No. 1. 7 
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votes on certain matters of religious teaching, but formal 
voting papers, such as are used in political elections are here 
out of place; the ancient Anglo-Saxon folk-moot, a gather- 
ing of plain folk interested in the social life of the place where 
they meet, is far more genuinely democratic. A few ill-edu- 
cated parents will at first stay away; as a result they lose their 
vote, and deserve to do so. 

I have given these particulars merely to illustrate the 
leading idea of this paper. I have no desire to attach im- 
portance to the special mode on which I have experimentally 
sought to put them into practice. Let me in conclusion, 
summarize in the following theses : 

(1) Every school community needs a body of managers or 
governors, charged solely with the welfare of that community, 
and concerned with external control, not with internal manage- 
ment. This body is required in addition to (not as a substitute 
for) the powers exercised over a wider area by local or central 
“authorities.” 

(2) While the claim of the State, the churches, etc., to 
control the school is of a general nature and stretches over 
a wide area, the claim of the family is concerned solely with 
the individual school to which its children are sent; hence, 
the parents should have a distinct share in choosing this body 
of managers or governors. 

(3) The law of the land should recognize this claim, since 
the citizen’s interest in the school is far greater as a parent 
than when he is regarded as a taxpayer, a ratepayer, or a 
“layman.” 

(4) The collective body of parents should be summoned to 
choose their representatives in the school building, where they 
are brought into contact with one another and with the 
teachers for interchange of views about the welfare of the 
young who frequent their school. 

It will now be seen how widely apart are the methods 
on which Mr. Oliphant and myself approach the problem of 
“parents’ rights.” He proposes plans which he thinks will 
meet the views of “the average parent.” I, on the contrary, 
would prefer the parent to express his own opinions, and 
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would confidently leave a body of parents to decide with the 
teachers of their school to what extent religion should play 
a part in school life. Subject to general laws made in the 
common interest for all schools alike, I would not hesitate 
to look to such a body of parents for sensible compromise and 
charity in matters affecting the highest as well as the more 
trivial interests of a school community. 
J. J. Finpway. 
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SOME POINTS OF ETHICAL CONTROVERSY. 


The word “Good,” as.everyone is aware, is applied in 
ordinary life to two entirely distinct classes of things. It is 
sometimes used for “good absolutely and in itself,” and some- 
times for “useful as a means to promote something thus 
absolutely good.”’ My paper has nothing to do with good in 


this second sense. It is concerned exclusively with certain 
points of controversy touching things “good in themselves.” 

The points selected for discussion fall under three heads. 
First, there is disagreement among experts as to the method 
by which ethical inquiry ought to be pursued. Secondly, even 
among those who follow the same method, there is disagree- 
ment as to the qualities and so on which make up the goodness 
of any conscious being. Lastly, there is disagreement as to 
the way in which the goodness of one being is related to that 
of others. Among these three classes of questions there is 
a certain degree of interdependence, but they can be roughly 
separated for purposes of discussion. 


I. 

First, as to method: 

There are two principal methods by which ethical writers 
have sought an answer to the question, “What is good?” The 
one is the a priori method of deduction from the nature of 
things; the other, the method of direct perception. 
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The a priori method is best explained by example. T. H. 
Green, in his “Prolegomena,” advances a metaphysical argu- 
ment to prove that the human spirit is timeless; and he pro- 
ceeds to infer from this that the good which satisfies that spirit 
cannot be a temporal thing like happiness, but must be timeless 
also. Ina similar vein Tennyson suggests that a thing cannot 
be good unless it lasts forever : 

“The good, the true, the pure, the just, 

Take the charm ‘Forever’ from them, and they crumble into dust.” 
Finally, certain persons, directly and without argument, assert 
that the Good must be One. 

The method of inquiry of which these three examples are 
typical, despite the authority of some of its advocates, is not, 
I think, a fruitful one. As applied by Green, it seems even to 
contain a formal fallacy; for, even if it be true that the spirit 
of man is timeless, is there not a logical chasm between the 
premise that something is and the supposed inference that 
something else is good. As applied by Tennyson, the method 
involves a violent paradox: “If it be that the good and 
beautiful must perish, is it, therefore, less good and beautiful ?” 

“I do but ask good things may pass, 

I quarrel not with Time.” 
Nor is the assertion that the good must be one in the least 
more persuasive. It might equally well be two or, since seven 
is a sacred number, perhaps we may suggest seven. In sum, 
then, the whole method of inquiry which seeks to determine 
a priori what things must be good seems to me mischievous 
and idle. “What is good and evil remains just as incapable 
of being reached by mere thought as what is blue or 
sweet.””? The only way to know whether anything is good 
is by looking at it. We are confronted with the world of 
reality and of imagination. We turn the eye of the soul upon 
it, and we perceive some things to be good and some bad, just 
as we perceive that some are yellow and others red. That is 
the only way that can possibly yield results. The truer the 








*Lotze, “Microcosmos,”’ English translation, Vol. II, p. 357. 
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eye of the percipient—not necessarily the intenser his mental 
power—the better the results will be. On the first of my three 
points of controversy, therefore, I conclude without reservation 
in favor of inquiry by the method of perception. The second 
point of controversy turns on the application of that method. 


II. 


Many ethicai thinkers hold that the only good things are 
states of conscious life. If this view is put forward as a 
necessary universal proposition, those who believe that our 
knowledge of what is good is obtained only through particular 
perceptions cannot accept it. They have no ground for hold- 
ing that all the good that there is has fallen within their per- 
ception, and, apart from such ground, it is impossible for 
them to make any exclusive statement about good. They are 
entitled, however, to say—and in this I am among their dis- 
ciples—that states of conscious life are the only good things of 
which we have present knowledge. This, though it is disputed 
by some writers of importance (Mr. Moore, for instance), 
I shall take, in what follows, to be common ground. 

When, however, we proceed to ask what kinds of conscious 
life are good, a formidable conflict of opinion at once presents 
itself. The only procedure open to us is to look out upon 
the people we know or can imagine and to try to judge directly 
of their goodness as concrete wholes. When we have brought 
to bear on this task a sufficiently wide experience, it is possible 
that we may be able to disentangle the various elements in 
their consciousness upon which their goodness seems to depend, 
together with the nature of this dependence. If that could be 
done our notions would be to some extent simplified and 
clarified. 

The most daring attempts in this direction that have hitherto 
been made select from among the various elements of which 
any total state of consciousness is composed, some single 
element, and declare that to be the only element affecting the 
goodness of the state. All the other elements may vary in any 
direction and to any extent without altering this, but the least 
variation in the chosen element does alter it. 
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The Utilitarians declare that the only element upon which 
the goodness of a conscious state depends is the quantity of 
pleasant feeling that it contains. Dr. Martineau, finding in 
the human consciousness a hierarchy of “springs of action,” 
declares that the goodness of a man at any time depends solely 
on whether or not he wills in accordance with that one of two 
conflicting springs which he judges to be higher.? It need 
not, indeed, be judged overtly to be higher ; for the good will is 
present in spontaneous love-motived, no less than in struggling 
duty-motived, volitions; it suffices if conscience is not delib- 
erately stifled or disobeyed. Finally, yet another school be- 
lieves that the only element upon which goodness depends is 
the emotion of love: 

“For what is knowledge, duly weighed? 
Knowledge is strong, but love is sweet; 
Yea, all the progress he had made 


Was but to learn that all is small 
Save love, for love is all in all.” 


Of course, it should be understood that none of the above 
theories adopts the violent paradox of condemning as worth- 
less in every sense all elements of consciousness other than the 
one which determines for them ultimate good. They recognize 
freely that some of these other elements are desirable and 
ought to be cultivated as means to promote good. Sidgwick, 
for example, regards the good will as indirectly of great im- 
portance for the contribution it makes to social order and hence 
to happiness; while the adherents of the good will and of love 
doubtless recognize that some modicum of pleasant conscious- 
ness makes easier the development of the elements in which 
they are specially interested. The point is that each of these 
schools regards the goodness-in-itself (not necessarily the good- 
ness aS a means) of any total state of consciousness as de- 
pendent upon one element alone. 

Now, as I have already argued, the only method of test- 
ing any proposition about things good in themselves is per- 
ception. It is stated in all these theories that, from whatever 


?“Types of Ethical Theory,” II, pp. 237, 286. Cf., for a similar view, 
Green. “Political Theories,” p. ix. 
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initial position we start, no effect is produced on the goodness 
of a conscious state by variations in the quantity of any element 
save one. To persuade ourselves of this proposition it would 
be necessary to contemplate a large number of initial positions 
and of variations from them on the part of all the elements. 

By the application of this process we do, I think, find that 
some elements in conscious states are irrelevant to their good- 
ness. This, as it seems to me, is true of intellectual power 
and of knowledge about what is, though not of knowledge 
about what is good, nor of the love of knowledge even about 
what is. Good as these are as means, they do not, so far as 
I can see, affect in any way the goodness-in-itself of the con- 
scious states in which they play a part. Maeterlinck, I think, 
is right when he says: “Thought, of itself, is possessed of no 
vital importance; it is the feelings awakened within us by 
thought that ennoble and brighten our life.” * 

But, in regard to other things, the case seems to me quite 
different. We cannot vary the amount either of pleasure, or 
of the good will or of the love present in any state of con- 
sciousness without altering the goodness of that state. Nor 
are these three the only variables upon which goodness de- 
pends. I would include also the character of a man’s ideals, 
his attitude towards beautiful persons and things, and, so far 
as it is not already embraced in love and the good will, his en- 
thusiasm for the purpose he sets before himself. In defence 
of these opinions, I cannot offer arguments, and I cannot be 
presented with valid arguments to refute. For I am merely 
recounting perceptions; and the only answer that anyone is 
entitled to make is to recount divergent perceptions of his own. 

So far, the only conclusion reached is that the goodness of 
any conscious state is, to use a mathematical phrase, a func- 
tion of several variables, some of which I have tried to specify. 
Can anything further be known as to the nature of this func- 
tion? Is it true, first, that the function always grows when 
the value of all or any of the variables is increased? Is it true, 
secondly, that the sign of any of the variables governs in any 








*“Wisdom and Destiny,” p. 279. 
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general way that of the function? These questions are dif- 
ficult, and what I have to say about them is purely critical. 

With regard to the first question, the following views, among 
others, may be maintained. 

(a) It may be held that, under all circumstances, the good- 
ness of a total state is increased by an increase in the quantity 
of pleasant feeling contained in it. I do not think that this 
is universally true. States of deliberate evildoing are con- 
ceivable, which would be made worse and not better if they 
became happier. 

(6) It may be held that an addition to the enthusiasm with 
which a man pursues his ideal always adds to his goodness. 
Such an addition certainly has this effect if the ideal both is 
worthy and is thought by him to be worthy; it also has it, 
perhaps, if the ideal is thought worthy, though it is not really so. 
But I hesitate to accept Browning’s view that it is better to 
follow deliberately chosen and recognized evil in an enthusi- 
astic than in a half-hearted manner. Was Count Guido really 
better for the energy of his hatred, “since hate was thus the 
truth of him?” 

(c) It may be held that an addition to the intensity of love 
always adds to the goodness of a conscious state. It cer- 
tainly adds to this goodness if the object both is and is thought 
to be worthy. Does it necessarily otherwise? 

With regard to the second question, three other general 
theories have had advocates. 

(a) It may be held that pleasure is essential to a good state 
in the sense that any predominance, however slight, of pain 
over pleasure must always render the state as a whole bad. 
In my phrasing this would read that, whenever the sign of the 
variable pleasure is negative, that of the function is negative 
also. I do not accept this view, nor do I believe that it is in 
accordance with the ethical judgments of “plain men.” 

(b) It may be held that, when the good will is present, the 
state as a whole is always good; in my phrasing, that, when- 
ever the sign of the variable good will is positive, that of the 
function is positive also. This view again I cannot accept. I 
should hold that, if a person were in extreme pain, or if he 
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were following a peculiarly repulsive ideal, his state as a whole 
might be bad in spite of the good will. 

(c) Lastly, it may be held that, when the good will is absent, 
in the sense in which it ts absent when a man is deliberately 
sinning against the light, the state as a whole is always bad; 
i. e., that whenever the sign of the variable good will is nega- 
tive, the sign of the function is negative also. This view is 
much more plausible than the two preceding. It was some- 
thing like it, perhaps, that Kant had in mind when he declared 
that the good will was the only unconditioned, though not the 
only, good. Still, extreme cases can be imagined in which 
even this general proposition becomes doubtful. Imagine, for 
instance, a man bound to a rigid and perhaps irrational rule 
of duty, at the basis of whose being, however, a spark of 
sympathy still lives. If, in a moment of exaltation, sympathy 
overcomes the mechanical and, ex hypothesi, perverted con- 
science, is the state of that man on the whole bad? I doubt 
if we could rightly lay down the proposition that it always 
must be so. 


III. 


I pass to the third of the controversial matters that were 
distinguished at the beginning. This is connected with the 
circumstance that different people are separate centers of con- 
sciousness and, therefore, separate seats of good. In view of 
this circumstance, the question arises whether the good of A 
can compete with that of B or C. 

The answer, of course, depends partly upon that given to 
the previous question, wherein good consists. Some writers, 
notably T. H. Green, describe the good in such a way that, as 
it seems to them, competition is impossible. Green’s view, for 
example, is excellently condensed by Dr. A. C. Bradley in 
the sentence: “The idea of the end or moral good is thus 
that of the self as realized, and that self is social, 1. ¢., its good 
includes that of others who are also conceived as ends in 
themselves.” * Mr. Lofthouse makes this idea more explicit, 


*“Prolegomena to Ethics,” Analytical Table of Contents, p. xxvi, $199. 
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when he suggests that love may so bind the goods of the dif- 
ferent centers into one that the more the good of A is increased 
the more of necessity are those of B. and C. 

This view, however, is not really defensible. Whatever 
may be the case in a world of “ultimate angels’ law,” it is 
evident that, in the actual world, good, even in Green’s con- 
ception of it, may be competitive. The realization of A’s 
self does sometimes involve diminished opportunities for the 
realization of B’s; even action according to conscience on the 
part of A sometimes indirectly involves a temptation to B to 
act against conscience. When other elements such as happi- 
ness are reckoned among goods, the case becomes still clearer. 
There are cases in which, so far as experience shows, A’s 
good cannot increase without affecting adversely that of other 
people. 

This circumstance leads to a very important argument. 
Since the goods of different centers are liable to conflict upon 
earth, they must also be liable to conflict on the whole, 
unless there is a world beyond the grave arranged in such a 
way as to obviate that eventuality. In the opinion of some 
writers, however, to admit that the goods of different centers 
conflict on the whole involves assent to two inconsistent 
propositions. Sidgwick, as he declared, intuited and recog- 
nized as of equal authority two moral imperatives, both that 
he ought to pursue his own good regardless of others’ good, 
and also that he ought to pursue the good of the whole regard- 
less of his own good. The case is the same with those who 
hold that A is an “end in himself’ in the sense that his good 
ought never to be sacrificed to anything outside himself; and 
who also maintain a like proposition with regard to B. These 
propositions are only consistent with one another provided 
that the pursuit of a man’s own and of others’ good dictate 
to him the same course of conduct. We are thus driven to 
ask whether, apart from other considerations, our need for 
reconciling these propositions constitutes a sufficient reason 
for accepting the hypothesis of a future life.® 


*Cf. “Methods of Ethics,” concluding section. 
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Against this argument Mr. Moore directs a vigorous 
polemic: “That a single man’s happiness should be the sole 
good, and that also everybody’s happiness should be the sole 
good is a contradiction which cannot be solved by the assump- 
tion that the same conduct will secure both; it would be equally 
contradictory, however certain we were that that assumption 
was justified.” © iam not convinced that this reasoning fairly 
meets Sidgwick’s point. Would that writer have admitted 
that “I ought to pursue A’s happiness exclusively” is neces- 
sarily convertible into “A’s happiness is the sole good”? Mr. 
Russell, if I remember rightly, kas somewhere caviled at Mr. 
Moore’s logical position in regard to the relation between 
“good” and “ought.” 

I am not, however, really concerned to defend Sidgwick 
here. For, from my point of view, the contradiction, for the 
solution of which he hints that a new world may need to be 
invoked, does not exist at all. I do not perceive that I ought 
to pursue my own good regardless of others’ good, and I do 
not regard any man as an end in himself in the sense defined 
above. Possibly every man is an end in the sense that he has 
“claims to possess the good which cannot be altogether can- 
celed by any amount of good possessed by other people.” 7 
But this, if it be true—which I do not myself believe, and 
which, given that states of consciousness are the only things 
ultimately good or bad, cannot as a matter of fact be the case— 
merely asserts that fairness as between people is one element 
among good things. It does not imply propositions about A 
and B, which can under any circumstances become incon- 
sistent with one another. Consequently, in my view to admit 
that the goods of different people may compete does not 
involve self-contradiction. Hence, there is no reason for re- 
fusing that admission, and, on these lines—I say nothing about 
other lines—no argument can be constructed in proof of a 


future life. 
A. C. Picov. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE RELIGION OF ALL Goop MEN, AND OTHER STUDIES IN 
CurIsTIAN Eruics. By H. W. Garrod, Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton College, Oxford. London: Archibald Constable and 
Company, Ltd., 1906. Pp. xi, 229. 


The title of this book is distinctly attractive, and the book itself 
is decidedly interesting. There is learning in it, and undoubted 
ability behind it. Written from a frankly naturalistic standpoint, 
it is singularly free from bitterness and narrowness. The open- 
ing essay is a lengthy one on “Christ, the Forerunner,” in which 
the author maintains that Christ never applied the title “Son of 
Man” to himself. Mr. Garrod fears that “many” will think 
his interpretations “strained,” and in this he is certainly right. 
As his frequently forced and artificial interpretations touch mat- 
ters theological, rather than ethical, there is no call to examine 
them in this place. A word may be said, however, as to his 
treatment and equipment. He assumes, for one thing, that the 
designation “Son of Man” always carried to the people of Christ’s 
day “a Messianic significance,” which is to ignore the weight of 
scholarship opposed to the notion of such current use of the title; 
and, for another thing, Mr. Garrod assumes that “Christ uses 
the title Son of Man as a synonym for Messias” (p. 24—by it 
“always meant the Messiah” (p. 25)—which, in the same fashion, 
ignores the increasing disfavor with which the best Biblical 
scholarship of the day regards such a view. A more generic 
term than that of Messiah, only in the end—in veiled or indirect 
form—did it carry Messianic claim with it. But Mr. Garrod 
does not discuss, much less dispose of, rival views. As to his 
general contention that Christ never applied the title “Son of Man” 
to himself, one may be pardoned for stating a question that sug- 
gests itself. Nowhere could “good sense” receive a greater 
apotheosis than in Mr. Garrod’s book, and how then did Mr. 
Garrod’s “good sense” not keep him from expending his abilities 
and time on the fatuities and futilities of this long chapter? 
There are four scholarly appendices to the chapter, but Mr. 
Garrod’s theological reading needs widening, and there are too 
many subjective impressions, conjectures, probabilities, and mild 
dogmatisms. Mr. Garrod rarely glows, but once in a while he 
gives out something good, as e. g., when he says of the personality 
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of Jesus (p. 69), “He so left behind him all that was alien and 
hampering that he saw all things with the ‘single eye,’ the whole 
of him was ‘full of light.’ Onenesss of purpose and freedom of 
spirit were his shield and buckler.” 

But there are more directly ethical matters in the book. The 
chapter entitled, “Christian, Greek, or Goth,” is one of the best 
in the book, even though one may have points of clear disagree- 
ment with the author. Mr. Garrod stands for more justice to 
“Gothic morality” and its distinctive ideals. Christian ethical 
ideals Mr. Garrod almost always presents in some painfully crude 
traditional form, which one is quite well accustomed to, but it 
is surely a bit hard on Greek moral ideals that Mr. Garrod says, 
“Aristotle may have been a coxcomb, but he was not a gentleman” 
—‘‘resembles a gentleman in a novel of Disraeli, but no other 
kind of gentleman.” Whatever may be said of its truth, the 
humor of this sort of writing is distinctly enjoyable. After 
vindicating, in his own way, the ideals of chivalry and honor, 
Mr. Garrod closes the chapter with one of his best and most sug- 
gestive passages on duty as an ideal. Not much moved by 
Kant’s famous apostrophe, our author says, “To be moral is to 
identify the whole of ourselves with the whole of good. So long 
as we think of ‘duty,’ we make a false and base distinction be- 
tween ourselves and the good.” “The men who won the battle 
of Trafalgar were the men who did more than their duty. So 
long as we do only our duty, we are not only unprofitable, but 
ineffective, servants.” Thus it is that, “escaping Christianity,” 
Mr. Garrod would have us also flee the Greek ideal, and never 
“conduct in a kind of moral conservatory a flirtation with 
Hellenism which can come to nothing.” 

From this chapter we pass to a long one on “The Religion of 
All Good Men’’—a most inviting theme. But, when we come to 
our author’s treatment of the subject, what can be said? This 
only, that the religion of all good men becomes the religion of 
one good man, and that good man Mr. Garrod himself. “Each 
man must find his religion for himself, since otherwise it can 
never be to him a religion.” “He who is worthy of some reli- 
gion better than that in which he has been brought up, will, as 
years go on, find it for himself.” And if, when he finds it, it 
is like Mr. Garrod’s, it will be a very bare and thin residuum, 
quite as capable of sending “a chill to the heart” as the cold, 
The chapter closes with 
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some uninspiring words of disbelief in immortality: “The skies 
are deaf: and if we would question them concerning immortality, 
we must go and fetch our answer in person.” If this, or aught 
like this, were the last word of “the religion of all good men,” 
then might we pray God send us another Socrates and another 
Plato. Mr. Garrod has yet to learn how truly “the religion of 
all good men” forms the transcendental root of all those ethical 
relations he seeks to justify, or at least is willing to maintain. He 
has given us his best, and forgiveness must be ours for thinking 
that not great is our positive gain. 

Of the chapter on “Hymns,” one can say no better than that 
it is poor and unillumined, from almost every point of view, for 
in those criticisms with which one does heartily agree, there 
is not a trace of anything original or new. We, therefore, pass 
to the closing chapter on “Some Practical Aspects of the Prob- 
lem of Free Will.” This problem our author regards as simply 
moral and practical, and neither metaphysical nor psychological. 
Judged by the practical standpoint, we cannot take Mr. Garrod’s 
essay as a very serious contribution to the subject. He argues 
for determinism in a rough and ready sort of way, moral wrecks 
being his favorite subjects for illustration. But what a merciless 
criticism of his own theories and treatment are his two closing 
paragraphs! “There remains, of course, the tremendous fact that 
the individuals sacrificed on the altars of necessity are many and 
pitiable.” And Mr. Garrod confesses he understands nothing of 
what this “tremendous” fact signifies, which is in reality an ac- 
knowledgment of dismal failure. The truth is, that in any true 
philosophy of free will there are facts and considerations, on the 
Libertarian side, that never sweep into Mr. Garrod’s view and 
ken: he is perfectly innocent—though a man of “good sense” and 
“knowledge of the world’”—of the unexpected moves of the 
human will, both upward and downward, in actual experience. 
“The Archbishop of Canterbury not merely will not, but cannot, 
stand on his head in Piccadilly and shout, ‘Down with the 
Church.’” Mr. Garrod is wrong: this very thing has happened, 
though he may be ignorant of it, and determinism acknowledge 
it not: not, it is true, in the case—the merely accidental case— 
of the actual Archbishop, but of one whose academic and 
ecclesiastical position made it at one time quite as “unpredictable” 
that he should die a member of the Parliamentary party that 
cries, “Down with the Church.” If Mr. Garrod had been a 
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man of less “good sense” and knowledge, I should have quoted 
to him a passage from Emerson on “Experience,” since he is 
fond of swearing by Emerson. The passage is—for we are at 
times rather fond of swearing by Emerson ourselves—one which 
has, in sentences, more insight and truth than Mr. Garrod’s whole 
pages: “But it is impossibe that the creative power should ex- 
clude itself. Into every intelligence there is a door which is never 
closed, through which the Creator passes. The intellect, seeker 
of absolute truth, or the heart, lover of absolute good, intervenes 
for our succor, and at one whisper of these high powers, we 
awake from ineffectual struggles with this nightmare. We hurl 
it into its own hell, and cannot again contract ourselves to so 
base a state.” 
James Linpsay. 
KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 


GLUck UND SittLicukeit: Untersuchungen tber Gefallen und 
Lust, naturhaftes und sittliches Vorziehen. Von Hermann 
Schwarz. Halle a. S.: Max Niemeyer, 1902. Pp. 210. 


The author of this very original and skillful work achieved 
great distinction some years ago through his able contributions 
to the psychology of cognition. The present work adds to the 
author’s reputation as a patient and careful observer and ex- 
pounder of the facts of consciousness. If the work suffers by 
comparison with the earlier works above mentioned, this is, in 
great part, due to the fact that the psychology of volition and 
moral judgment is relatively obscure and neglected. At the 
same time, the author seems in this book to be too keenly 
conscious of being a pioneer, and to be thus beguiled into 
declamation and jerky emphasis, where reasoned exposition 
would be more appropriate and helpful. It should be noticed 
that this book is supplementary to two previous works, entitled 
“Die Psychologie des Willens” and “Das Sittliche Leben.” 
Yet, allowing for this, the author yields too often to the tempta- 
tion to refer to his previous works, and does not take sufficient 
pains to make this work complete in itself. Occasionally, as, for 
example, on p. 103, and again in p. 118, note 2, he crowds into 
footnotes some novel and for his purpose important doctrine, 
referring the reader for its fuller exposition to some previous 
book or article of his own. He is, moreover, too negligent of 
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tradition and too much concerned to emphasize slight differences 
from other thinkers. His works on sensible perception show 
how well qualified he is to trace the development of opinion 
from Plato and Aristotle through the Middle Ages, down to 
modern times. The attitude of uncompromising innovator which 
he adopts in this work seems to me comparatively retrograde. 
One consequence is that it is far more difficult than it need 
have been to discover what his answer would be to the ques- 
tions of moral philosophy in the form in which men have been 
accustomed to ask them. 

Dr. Schwarz is, in the first place, a psychological realist ; sec- 
ondly, he is a psychological nativist ; and thirdly, he is a volun- 
tarist. His voluntarism is not to be confused with that of the 
school which would make our cognitive activities functions of 
the will. On the contrary, he is interested in emphasizing the 
contrast between reason and will, so as to vindicate the whole 
sphere of moral activity for the will. This third characteristic 
will occupy us more fully at a later stage. 

He is a psychological realist because he insists upon treat- 
ing psychology as a real science of the mind, and not as the 
result of arranging mental “phenomena” in accordance with 
the positivist and determinist assumptions which constitute the 
current philosophy of natural science. Introspection, he de- 
clares, is still our principal course of psychological knowledge. 
He is a nativist in that he refuses to recognize the necessity 
of explaining our higher mental functions by lower, or by other 
causes, which these higher functions not only do not indicate, 
but which are incompatible with the nature of those functions 
as they reveal themselves to our consciousness. He repudiates 
in the following terms the supposed necessity of explaining our 
higher mental functions, especially our acts of choice as conse- 
quences of past events: 

“Explanation by means of the causal nexus and explanation 
by means of the law of cause are distinct things. Natural science 
sees everywhere causal connection. On the other hand, the law 
_ of causation says only that every change has a cause, whether 
the subject of the change produces it in itself or receives it from 
another agent. Now, in the physical world it is the invariable 
rule that no body is the cause if its own changes, but that it 
suffers its changes from other bodies. Thus it is that the 
empirical conception of causal connection has arisen. Accord- 
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ing to this conception, an event never derives itself directly from 
a being as its cause, but always from another event, which occurs 
in the same being as that in which the first event occurs, or 
belongs to another being. This relation is not a necessity of 
our thought when, for example, Strange (‘Einleitung in die 
Ethik,’ II, p. 197) writes: ‘It is utterly impossible that anything 
should occur which should be outside the causal connection or 
independent of the necessity of the causal connection,’ he is 
confusing the logically necessary conception of the law of cause 
with the empirical conception of causal connection employed by 
natural science.” 

In this section entitled “Wider der Psychologismus,” this 
point of view is maintained: where the soul shows itself to 
consciousness as active and spontaneous, it is to be taken to 
be so. Our acts of moral choice, for example, are not reac- 
tions of an empirically formed character to thrusts from with- 
out but actions which originate in the soul itself: in these the 
will reveals its sovereign unempirical nature (so against Adickes, 
pp. 196 and 199). While I am glad to express my agreement 
with the conclusion to which this argument tends, I must 
express my regret that German realism has not as yet developed 
a characteristic logic and metaphysics. For this purpose it 
might learn much from the old conceptions of realist tradition: 
substance, power, and efficient causation. Without denying the 
value of Rudolf Eucken’s philosophy of life and religion, to 
which Dr. Schwarz, toward the end of his book, expresses his 
adherence, I cannot but feel that Eucken’s formule are not 
altogether congruous with the general tone and tendency of our 
author’s psychology. 

As a voluntarist in the psychology of the moral faculty, Dr. 
Schwarz has much that is new to propose, though I cannot but 
feel that the apparent novelty is enhanced through the unfamiliar 
terms employed. The first part of the work is occupied with 
extending the range of will, as compared with previous psychol- 
ogists, at the cost of feeling on the one hand and of intellect 
or reason on the other. The fundamental and causal element 
both in desire and its satisfaction is not pleasure or pain, not a 
perception or a judgment, but a function of the will to which 
the name Gefallen is given: this is a reaction of our will upon 
motives presented to it, and, might be described as a sense or 
experience of value, except that both the words sense and ex- 
Vol. XVIII.—No. 1. 8 
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perience have a cognitive implication which our author is anxious 
to avoid. Corresponding to it on the negative side is Missfallen, 
or the sense of the opposite of value (Unwert). (I will translate 
Gefallen by approval, Missfallen by disapproval). Approval 
may be satisfied or unsatisfied. Unsatisfied approval causes a 
striving of the will towards the object approved, and the com- 
bination of approval with striving constitutes desire. Satisfied 
approval is found when the object approved is possessed, and 
is normally accompanied by pleasure, but it is not itself pleas- 
ure, any more than unsatisfied approval is pain. These func- 
tions of approval and disapproval constitute a great part of 
what are commonly classed as emotions. In the first division 
of the work, the author discusses the views expressed by a 
number of recent philosophers, French, German, and English, 
tracing in them a progressive realization of this distinction be- 
tween approval and pleasure. These discussions cannot be pur- 
sued into their details; I must content myself with expressing 
my admiration for the author’s extraordinary patience and 
acuteness. 

The will, however, exercises a higher function and it is in 
this higher function that it displays itself as a specifically moral 
faculty. The will has not only the power to react by way of 
approval or disapproval upon objects presented to it, but it 
can exercise a free and original choice between the objects 
approved, or more strictly between the various acts of approval. 
There are two kinds of preference or choice (V orziehen), to which 
our author, on the analogy of the division of judgments, gives the 
name analytic and synthetic. Analytic choice is properly exer- 
cised between values of the same kind; and the will follow- 
ing its own innate rule or norm chooses that value which gives 
the ampler satisfaction. In analytic choice, the will is free 
because it follows its own norm, not, as some suppose, be- 
cause it possesses anything of the nature of liberty of indifference 
(p. 124). 

But the properly moral choice is synthetic choice, namely, the 
choice between values which differ in kind. Here the choice is 
more complex and calls for the exercise of a higher function 
of the will. In synthetic choice, the will follows the two fol- 
lowing rules: 

(1) Personal values, such as honor, wealth, ambition, etc., 
are preferred in the case of conflict, to values which consist in 
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mere states and conditions, such as pleasure and other transitory 
gratifications. 

(2) Values outside ourselves are preferred to personal values. 
What values are presented to us, or in other words, what things 
we approve, depend upon our natural and acquired dispositions. 
The choice between them, however, is an original exercise of 
our will, not a mere reaction upon actions from without. Again, 
the will, in choosing synthetically, is free because the norm 
which it follows is self-imposed springing from its own nature. 
The author contends that his doctrine cuts at the root of all 
moral fanaticism, which consists in trying to force different 
men to like the same things. A man is good who postpones 
his love of momentary states to his permanent personal inter- 
ests, and his personal interests and a fortiori his momentary states 
to interests which lie beyond his individual self: what personal 
interest appeals to him depends upon his individual disposi- 
tion, and what impersonal interests excite his approval is like- 
wise a question for himself alone. With these the moral judg- 
ments of his fellows have nothing to do. 

Up to this point our author might seem to be a representative 
of a kind of free-will determinism, and I am not sure that 
he would at once repudiate the description. He does, how- 
ever, address himself to the question, how a person endowed 
with these faculties and rules of the will, can act otherwise than in 
accordance with them. On page 170 he writes, “We are not 
infrequently wicked by our own choice. Only too often we 
choose the evil in perfectly cold blood and after mature delibera- 
tion, though with an evil conscience, and we resolve to act 
contrary to the law of synthetic choice.” The answer to the 
riddle is found in the conflict between analytic and synthetic 
choice. It is possible, he says, in the case of values of different 
kinds to exercise the wrong kind of choice: we may choose 
analytically when we ought to choose synthetically. If in such 
a case we elect to exercise the analytic choice we act immorally. 
In doing so, we come into conflict with a third rule of synthetic 
choice, namely, that synthetic choice is preferable to any other. 
This rule, however, is not such as to constrain our obedience: 
it can, however, disturb our conscience and keep awake the 
sense of having acted wrongly. 

This last explanation justifies us, I think, in reckoning our 
author as an indeterminist. The will may hesitate between 
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analytic and synthetic choice, and its third norm does not 
determine which of the two kinds of choice it will exercise. 
It seems to me, however, that the indeterminist conclusion 
might have been drawn at a much earlier stage. How, it may 
be asked, are we to choose between two values of the same 
kind, neither of which pleases more than the other? Here, 
it seems to me, both analytic and synthetic choice would fail 
us; yet we should not be prevented from choosing. 

I must notice one or two more points in which our author 
seems to me to fail to do justice to philosophic tradition or 
to the facts of moral life. 

In the first place, our moral judgment cannot be indifferent 
to the relative merits of the unselfish ends adopted. However 
little qualified we may feel ouselves to pass judgment upon the 
dispositions of others, we certainly could not rest satisfied with 
a system of ethics which allowed an appeal to a man’s better 
nature to be settled by such an answer as the following: “Your 
enthusiasm for the uplifting of the poor may be a very fine 
thing for you, but I am an artist, and your enthusiasms do 
not appeal to me in the least.” A society of moral beings does 
demand at least a minimum of sensibility to its various interests 
from its members, and a moral ideal which is social cannot 
demand less than that the members of a society should sym- 
pathize with each other’s aims and powers with a proper sense 
of their relative importance. Kant’s conception of a kingdom 
of ends, supplies an element which is lacking in the voluntarist 
ethics of Dr. Schwarz. 

In the second place, the sphere of reason is excessively 
narrowed when reason is represented as a merely calculating 
faculty, with no power to interfere in our judgments of what 
is good and right. Even if we admit that impulse is the original 
fact of consciousness, we must insist on the other hand that im- 
pulse is a fact of consciousness, and that the perfection of our 
whole nature consists in the harmony of knowledge and ap- 
petition: in the harmony between our knowledge of the good 
and our power of striving toward it and cherishing it when 
we have found it. Rules and principles, though they be in 
themselves good and proper objects of admiration and desire, 
are surely recognized as such by our reason; and how can a 
realist, above all philosophers, refuse to recognize that the 
difference between a principle and a law of nature, between a 
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norm and an external constraining motive, consists precisely 
in that the principle is recognized intellectually as binding upon 
them by the agents who submit themselves to it? 

W. J. Roserts. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


Memoir OF THoMAS HILL Green. By R. L. Nettleship, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford ; with a short preface by Mrs. T. H. 


Green. Longmans, 1906. Pp. 256. 


The republication of this memoir as a separate volume is an 
invaluable boon to philosophical students who are attracted by 
Green’s ideas and personality. It records, in Nettleship’s own 
language, “a fact which has never been common, and which is 
especially rare in England, the fact of a life in which philosophy 
was reconciled with religion on the one side, and with politics 
on the other; the life of a man to whom reason was faith made 
articulate, and for whom both faith and reason found their high- 
est expression in good citizenship.” And it is also a memorial, 
as Mrs. Green’s brief preface reminds us, not of one only, but 
of two of the finest minds that were influential in Oxford within 
the nineteenth century. 

Green and Nettleship were two very different men; and the 
difference of their gifts and character is a testimony to the 
vitality of the ideas in which they were heartily at one, and 
enhances the value of the portrayal of those ideas, as presented 
in this volume through the mind of the younger man. 

Green’s work as he left it—he died in his forty-sixth year— 
lacked something of conciseness in presentation and complete- 
ness in application. Nettleship, by nature a scholar, and endowed 
with the love and appreciation of all forms of beauty and energy, 
as also with a philosophical genius perhaps not inferior to that 
of Green, was well able to concentrate in a few attractive chapters 
the significance and suggestiveness of the older man’s theory, as 
also that of his life. And with a very beautiful loyalty he has so 
framed his statement that the joint work of the two minds—for 
it really is nothing less—appears to be entirely the achievement 
of the older thinker; and what a less loyal student might well 
have advanced as criticisms and amendments of his material, are 
embodied by the biographer as obvious interpretations and 
inevitable explanations of the thought he is reproducing. The 
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result is, that while the collected works and the Prolegomena will 
always retain their value for the student of metaphysics, ethics, 
and politics, and considerable parts of them also for the general 
reader, yet the final statement of the philosophy, with its fullest 
interconnection and suggestiveness, will be found, I believe, in 
the memoir. Not that Nettleship has modified anything with 
the view of making it easier or more popular. On the contrary, 
his treatment of the more difficult points, partly no doubt from its 
mere brevity, shows a tendency to what looks like over-state- 
ment. I do not doubt that this is partly intentional, though in 
part the mere consequence of condensation. Nettleship, as we 
learn from A. C. Bradley’s sketch of him, had no sympathy with 
the attempt to dilute a great man’s views to the popular taste. 
His way of securing fundamental positions was by uncompromis- 
ing plainness in stating them. 

There is a good example of this in the discussion whether 
pleasure as a transient feeling can be an element in human happi- 
ness. Nettleship’s phrase “a being which had had a million such 
pleasures would have had! no more enjoyment than if it had had 
only one,” is just the phrase which Green hesitates to use 
(Memoir, p. 210; Prol., s. 227). If we compare with the passage 
in the memoir what A. C. Bradley says of Nettleship’s own at- 
titude toward Hedonism, we shall see that this slight exagger- 
ation of Green’s actual phrase is due to recognizing, as Green’s 
real point, that the Hedonist’s pleasure implies much more than 
the description of ‘such pleasures,” which is the basis of the con- 
troversy, expresses. This is no more than a fair interpretation of 
Green ; but it might have been stretched into a criticism. It falls 
in the memoir into half a dozen lines of matter-of-course state- 
ment ; and this is typical of Nettleship’s method. Or, take again 
the sentence (p. 110), “The full reality of time is a relationship 
in which something is both before and after itself.” This expres- 
sion emphasizes the paradox of self-transcendence as applied to 
every element in time; Green’s phrases rather insist on the ex- 
planation through a common law or subject present in all (Works, 
II, 73). One may note, too, in passing, that Green always speaks 
of “relation” (Beziehung, connection), while Nettleship has 
adopted the word “relationship” (kinship, Verwandschaft) 
throughout. Was this because the latter disposes in advance of 
the question of “external” relations ? 





1 My Italics. 
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The doctrine that good in the consequences of an act is propor- 
tional to the good in the motive, and vice versa, is handled with 
the same almost naive directness. Critics have sometimes treated 
it as an unverifiable assertion about external fact. In Nettleship’s 
transparent statement (p. 226) it appears as a truism involved 
in the conception of a moral act, far reaching as its con- 
sequences are when pursued with reference to the connection be- 
tween character and ideas—a point on which current views are, 
I am convinced, both false and dangerous. For they involve, 
as I understand, dissociating moral goodness from the quality of 
the ideas which have mastery over the self. They are supported 
by the conventional rules of toleration and politeness, which forbid 
us to connect opinions with character. But these are maintained, 
I suggest, not because the connection is false, but because it is 
so terribly true. They rest on the same grounds which prohibit 
allusion to personal defects. 

3y such directness of statement as I have tried to illustrate, the 
central thoughts of Green’s philosophy are condensed and con- 
nected, partly in Green’s own language, partly in Nettleship’s 
phrases, often reproducing Green’s with a higher intensity. “The 
external world is the means by which our own nature (or, ‘the 
Divine nature’) is progressively communicated to us.” “Self- 
consciousness (in any being) means to be itself and not itself in 
one.” ‘‘To characterize our consciousness as a succession of states 
is to characterize it rather by what it is not than by what it is; for 
just so far as it is merely here and there, now and then, it is 
not ours at all.” “The true individuality of the self comes to be 
understood, not as the imperviousness and incommunicableness of 
momentary feeling, but as the energy, at once self-contained and 
self-communicating which ‘spreads undivided’ in knowledge, and 
‘operates unspent’ in love.” 

A prominent instance of a remark which might have been 
offered as a criticism, but which Nettleship rather treats as an 
explanation, is his comment on the ambiguity attaching for Eng- 
lish readers to the terms “thought” and “feeling.” For Green 
and Nettleship alike, philosophy meant “the impulse to see and 
feel things more clearly and intensely than ordinary life allows” 
(p.93). Their watchword might have been the saying of Novalis, 
“Philosophiren ist dephlegmatisiren, vivificiren.”” But in ordinary 
English usage such complete and vivid realization of a truth is 
expressed by the term “feeling,” while “thought” is used to de- 
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scribe any reproduction, however partial or faded, of a past 
experience (p. 119). Thus “the associations” of the leading terms 
insisted on by an idealist theory “are precisely the reverse of those 
which the theory is intended to convey” (p. 118), and “thought” 
should be understood, if we are to be just, in a more pregnant 
sense. 

The same principle applies to the reference of such expressions 
as “thought” and “consciousness” to the discursive processess and 
transitions of the finite intelligence. Green’s argument always 
runs, not from these phenomena of finite mind, but from the 
persistence and objectivity of “things,” the unity of the world, 
the continuity of all experience, the individuality that is ours, 
but lies beyond what we are. All this side of Green’s argument 
is easier to grasp in the positive formulation of the memoir, 
than where, as a critic must, he almost seems to adopt the dis- 
tinctions which in fact he is confuting. Thus, the careless reader 
may carry away an impression, even from portions of the 
Prolegomena, that Green held reality to be, as it were, compiled 
out of pure sensations plus empty thought-relations, when, in 
face, he was arguing that distinctions of this kind arise from 
misinterpretation of the mental history of individuals in time, and 
cannot be ascribed to the consciousness which is one with reality. 

The same point comes to the front in the discussion how far 
moral ideals or principles—and I should add, what Green was 
too cautious to insist on at this point, theories of moral ideals— 
could give help in actual life. Here, again, all depends on dis- 
tinguishing between an abstract definition, “an idea or thought as 
the partial or faded aspect of some fuller experience,” and ideas 
in the sense in which they move mankind, and are “the very ex- 
perience of mankind in the making” (p. 243). 

Much has been said in criticism of Green’s philosophical posi- 
tion—a great deal that is interesting, and some things, no doubt, 
that are true. But against the main argument as simply and un- 
compromisingly outlined in the memoir, I do not believe that any 
fundamental objection can be sustained. Nettleship, no doubt, 
had in a sense a larger horizon than his teacher. He is aware of 
other attitudes toward external nature than receiving it as the 
revelation of God, of other modes of exaltation than that which 
is specifically religious, of other ways of approaching the highest 
life than the beaten track of citizenship. But he uses his own 
wide sympathies to expand and illustrate the teaching which he 
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interprets, so that even in regard to the moral appreciation of 
art, where Green at times trod uncertainly, the memoir gives a 
definite analysis, and one true to Green’s best spirit. I do not 
know where one could look for a worthier portrayal of the 
philosopher’s life and mind, nor for a simpler statement of the 
central position of idealism, than in this short biography. 
B. BosANQUET. 
St. ANDREWS. 


Tue NEMESIS OF Nations. Studies in History. By W. Ro- 
maine Paterson. The Ancient World. London: J. M. Dent 
& Co., 1907. Pp. x, 338. 


Is the course of history just? Does retribution fall on a 
nation in proportion to its moral guilt? Such questions are 
of the utmost interest both for the historian and the ethical 
student, and Mr. Paterson’s book is a bold attempt to answer 
them. The gist of that answer would seem to be that no state 
founded on oppression and slavery can permanently endure. 
The social wrong brings about an internal weakness which, 
sooner or later, hands the nation over as a prey to invaders. 
This has been shown four times over in the ancient world; by 
Hindustan, fast-bound in her iron system of caste, falling at 
the first Mohammedan attack; by Babylon, drunk with the 
luxury and tyranny that made her a by-word among the peoples; 
by Greece, with her brilliant, short-lived culture for the few, 
based on the servile toil of the many; by Rome, with her world- 
dominion undermined through the corruption that came of irre- 
sponsible wealth. Doubtless there is a great deal of truth in 
this picture, and in any case it is refreshing to meet a book 
that attacks the really interesting questions in history and at- 
tempts to answer them in the only possible way, the way of 
bold generalization and imaginative reconstruction. This is really 
no more arrogant than the attempt to restate accurately and 
entirely the events of the vanished past, and it is certainly in- 
finitely more suggestive. 

After saying this much it may seem both ungracious and in- 
consistent to add that Mr. Paterson’s book is on the whole too 
audacious. He admits the complexity of the subject, and yet 
practically he writes as though the fall of his four great empires 
could be explained by the same simple causes acting in the 
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same simple way. But compare Athens and Rome: Rome was 
at least as grasping and far more illiberal and cruel; there is 
enough proof of that in the laws for debt and the long, bitter 
struggle between patrician and plebeian, enough in the custom 
of crucifixion and the passion for the gladiatorial games. Greece, 
even in her decline, always turned with horror from such bar- 
barities. Yet Rome endured for centuries, and the glory of 
Athens was as “a flash of lightning.” The same problem meets 
us when we compare the Greeks with the great Semitic empires 
of Assyria and Babylonia. Hard as it is to be sure of our 
ground in those dark ages, one thing at least is clear, if only 
from the testimony of the sculptured slabs: that ‘for humanity 
and gentleness the Greek was to the Assyrian as a man to a wild 
beast. 

Yet Assyrian and Babylonian lasted long enough. On the 
other hand, it is strange that Mr. Paterson should seek to 
minimize the evidence for a comparatively liberal treatment of 
the slaves that is to be found in the Babylonian records. The 
fact of such treatment, if it is a fact, taken in conjunction with 
the length of Babylonian rule, would be an argument on 
his side. His book is full of interesting facts, references, and 
theories, especially with regard to imperial Rome, where his 
ground is firmest. The criticism on it amounts to the question 
whether he has not given too little weight to those other factors 
which make for a nation’s growth and decay, and which are 
not moral in the narrower sense of the word. Vigor does not 
always imply other goodness, nor other goodness vigor; ruth- 
lessness and rapacity, as many pitiless wars have shown, do 
possess elements of success; there have been martyred nations 
as well as martyred individuals, and the reward they gain is 
not always the reward of this world. 

F. MeELIAN STAWELL. 

LONDON. 


THE EvoLuTion oF Mopern CapitaLisM: A Study of Machine 
Production. By John A. Hobson. Walter Scott Publishing 
Co., 1906. Pp. xv, 450. New and Revised Edition. 


“The Evolution of Modern Capitalism” has won for itself a 
wide circle of readers, and all will welcome this new and en- 
larged edition, which is considerably more exhaustive than the 
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original work of which it is an expansion. For the revision an 
enormous pile of material has been studied, and in many respects 
the new volume is a great improvement upon the old. It is 
characterized by “organic” treatment, which was noticeable also 
in the original essay. Wisely, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
Mr. Hobson concerns himself mainly with development during 
and after the Industrial Revolution. One chapter is devoted to 
origins, and this is largely based on Sombart’s notable work, 
with the tone of which Mr. Hobson is in close sympathy. Passing 
from history to interpretation—from history to some extent 
colored, as evolutionary history almost inevitably must be, by 
the lessons which are thought to be found in it—the author 
reaches the conclusion that concentration and monopoly which 
are evident in certain spheres to-day, are destined to extend to 
all economic activities associated with the employment of much 
machinery. Pari passu the development of public control will 
expand, it is supposed, as a self-protective function of the com- 
munity; and ultimately this public control will become merged 
in public industry. The argument is plausible, and it is sup- 
ported with wealth of fact, ingenuity of reasoning, and force of 
conviction. The reviewer, nevertheless, is not carried along by 
the interpretation which Mr. Hobson sees in the facts, and still 
holds to the opinion, after re-deliberation, that the case is not 
proven. That the future will witness a significant evolution of 
public control I make no doubt, but I doubt considerably whether 
we are justified in concluding that any enormous transference 
of responsibility for industrial enterprise from the individual to 
the state will ever take place. 

It would obviously be impossible to follow our author step 
by step in the labyrinth through which he winds his way, but 
a notice of this work would be defective were no space devoted 
to the doctrine with which Mr. Hobson’s name is associated, 
namely, that of there being a general tendency to “under-con- 
sumption.” Mr. Hobson sticks to his guns and brings to bear 
in addition an impressive array of fresh artillery. Certainly the 
case for under-consumption is nowhere more adequately de- 
fended than in the pages before us, and war is carried into the 
enemy’s camp. “It is commonly said by English writers upon 
economics,” we are informed, “that the state of over-production, 
the redundancy of capital and labor, though found in one or 
two or several trades at the same time, cannot be of general 
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application” (p. 275). Against this view some effective retorts 
are made, but I should hardly believe that what he attacks would 
be commonly defended to-day. The existence of, or at any rate 
possibility of, temporary, recurrent tendencies toward “over- 
production” would, I imagine, be generally admitted, but at the 
same time countervailing tendencies to under-production would 
be pointed to. The one, it would be held by the “orthodox,” is 
no more to be regarded as a general tendency than the other. 
Progress appears to take place by these curious spasms and 
reactions; and the evil that they occasion incidentally cannot be 
disguised. But I should argue that it is not established that 
production has outrun consumption, and that every invention is 
widening the gap. To prove it you must prove either that de- 
mand is already fully satisfied, or that organizing power is prac- 
tically inelastic, its supply being unaffected by the promise of 
gain. And if all classes were satiated with the wealth which 
existing incomes represented, as indeed they are not, then earn- 
ings and the hours of labor being intimately connected, further 
progress would mean commensurate curtailment of the propor- 
tion of the day devoted to production. 

That full justice has not been done here to Mr. Hobson’s 
dialectics must be admitted, but the limitations of space must 
be allowed as excuse. We have indicated merely the lines upon 
which we should make reply. It is unfortunate too, that where 
there is so much with which we are in agreement, attention should 
have been drawn mainly to points in dispute. But it is only fair 
to the seriousness of Mr. Hobson’s work that this should have 
been done. In view of the author’s repute it is almost unneces- 
sary to add that the book is a valuable, as well as challenging, 
contribution to economic literature. 

S. J. CHAPMAN. 


UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


RupotrF Evucken’s PuivosopHy or Lire. By W. R. Boyce 
Gibson. Lecturer on Philosophy in the University of London. 
London: Adam and Charles Black. 


There are numerous indications in this little book of the 
author’s whole-hearted enthusiasm for his subject. In a sen- 
tence, possessing more than one interesting feature, Eucken’s 
doctrine is referred to as “a scheme of truth which in a very 
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genuine sense of the term will be the philosophy of the future, 
if the future proves worthy of it.” 

The doctrine thus hopefully spoken of is variously named as 
the “new idealism,” “personal idealism,” “religious idealism,” 
or still more specifically ‘‘Christian idealism.” On its negative 
side it is a protest against naturalism on the one hand and ab- 
stract intellectualism on the other. In its positive aspect it claims 
to sublate both by a view which is at once concrete and idealistic. 
Starting with the assumption that experience may be arranged 
in ascending stages or levels, the sensuous, the subjective, and 
the spiritual, it insists, in terms of this that only in the life of 
action on the highest stage do we come adequately into con- 
tact with truth and reality. The riddle of the universe is not to 
be solved by the man of science in his laboratory dealing with 
sense phenomena, nor by the merely logical thinker in his study 
neatly arranging a conceptual system, but by him who lives a 
life of heroic spiritual activity. 

It is explicitly announced that the first questions of philosophy 
are addressed not to the speculative intellect, but to the person- 
ality as a whole. Truth is spoken of as “a personal ideal.” The 
test is neither to be found in clearness and distinctness of ideas, 
nor in the correspondence of thought with an external reality, 
nor in systematic coherence; we shall only find it in “spiritual 
fruitfulness as inwardly realized by the personal experient, 
inwardly realized as springing freshly and freely from the in- 
exhaustible resources which our freedom gains from its depend- 
ence upon God.” 

Eucken lays stress on the fact that only within a given realm 
of experience’ can we find the principles of its explanation. 
Naturalism, for instance, breaks down when it passes beyond 
the sphere of sense and attempts to apply its categories to ethical 
and religious experiences which are in the domain of spirit. We 
must start from that experience itself, from a spiritual imme- 
diacy which is at best as valid as sense immediacy. But in the 
one case, as in the other, we must make out the explanation, lay 
bare the rational structure of the process which, though implicit 
in it, is not immediately “given.” This seems peculiarly the 
philosopher’s business. 

Now when we come to look for Eucken’s theory of spiritual 
experience, for the “speculative basis’ which he asserts he has 
furnished, we meet with but small satisfaction. The spiritual 
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life gets its supreme worth and validity through this coming here 
into immediate touch with the Divine. We are immediately 
aware of this contact, and at the same time are aware of our 
own freedom and of the inviolate nature of our own personality. 
How are we to relate and connect these convictions? How explain 
the possibility of a truly free personality which is at the same 
time utterly dependent upon the all-supporting spirit which gives 
to it the significance and value it possesses? These questions 
seem vital to Eucken in a philosophical regard. He meets them 
by renouncing the possibility of theory, and refers the questioner 
to the very experience which he is seeking to explain. These 
are simply fundamental convictions which defy explanation, but 
which the truly spiritual life will verify and attest. This is 
distinctly discouraging to that form of “heroic spiritual activity” 
in which men strive after the clear understanding of experience. 
Those upon whom this burden is laid are not likely to gain much 
from Eucken’s “Philosophy of Life.” For such the solvitur in 
ambulando formula, worthy and even, as here, inspiring in its 
own sphere, has hitherto proved but an empty spell, and we do 
not share Mr. Boyce Gibson’s expectation that it may be other- 
wise in time to come. 


Mr. Gibson’s exposition was originally given as a series of 
lectures, and in point of form the book suffers manifestly from 
the circumstances of its origin. In spirit and tone, however, it is 
attractive, and the reader can hardly fail to be favorably impressed 
by the competence of the author for his task, both in the matter 
of zeal and of knowledge. 


ALEXANDER Mair. 
LIVERPOOL. 


PoeTRY AND THE INDIVIDUAL. By Hartley B. Alexander. New 
York: Putnams, 1906. Pp. vii, 233. 


Mr. Alexander seeks, in this delightful essay, to analyze the 
imaginative life in the department of human thought in which 
the idealizing motive is most manifest, namely, in the poetic in- 
stinct, the chief of the “arts,” the most perfect expression of 
beauty. He believes that we need a sort of rebaptism of the 
Platonic spirit in a humanization of our philosophical interests, 
and writes this essay as a corroboration of the claims of beauty 
to measure the worth of life. 
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That there is testimony to the worth of life even in the despair- 
ing words of the pessimist is proven by the very despair itself, 
for pessimism does not appear so long as it is a question merely 
of the maintenance of life and not of its valuation. The savage 
tribes produce no Schopenhauers. Pessimism appears “when the 
struggle for mere existence has become transformed into a 
struggle for ideal existence.” It is regarded by the author as a 
sort of impatience of spirit which the large cosmism of Plato’s 
thought would cure. 

But the final worth of life is not static. It must be found in 
life’s work. The summum bonum must be an indefectible good, 
never declining into satiety. It must exist for its own sake, and 
be of eternal, unwearied potency in its appeal to the imagination 
of men. Only beauty (Plato’s «a6» fulfils these conditions. 
Material goods, intellect, emotions, morality, religion, all exist 
as means only to the final good. In beauty only do we “come 
to rest.” 

With great skill of reason and wealth of illustration the author 
analyzes the springs of poetry in the human consciousness and 
the forms of poetry in human society. He finds lyric poetry “the 
most perfect of all expressions of spiritual life,” because fitted 
by its very “ideality of abstraction and its crystal purity” for the 
“reflection of what is final in human nature.” The dramatist 
bears the same relation to the sculptor as the reflective poet bears 
to the painter: the former works “in three dimensions”; there 
is objectivity in his creation, a “fuller freeing of the product 
from the self.”” But the painter suggests on his level canvas the 
depths which the sculptor measures by dividers and rule. The 
dramatic or epic composition is man’s estimate of man; the lyric 
cry is “man’s measure of God.” 

Mr. Alexander is a firm champion of individualism in the 
higher life of the spirit. He dissents from Francis Gummere in 
the opinion that the poetic impulse is a product of social con- 
sciousness. Rather has the latter been educated to such degree 
of freedom from the hoarse and inarticulate cry of the mob as 
it now possesses through the ideal personality (the Platonic uni- 
versal), which sheds upon it an influence transcendental, mag- 
netic, saving. So Mr. Alexander arrives, by his doctrine of the 
individual and personal as the measure of the worth of life, at 
the paradoxical truth that “in exalting the ephemeral the perma- 
nent is won.” If the content of life is social as well as individual 
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it is because “sociability is a feature of (a function of) indi- 
viduality.” 

The book is charmingly written, though it is very close read- 
ing. Precision of language and suggestiveness of figure save 
many a page from a style that would be both obscure and tedious 
in the discussion of its postulates by a less gifted literary crafts- 
man. The moral tone of the book is lofty, and some of the 
passages of appeal to a life of freedom under the inspiration of 
beauty rise to the sublimity of prophetic fervor. 

D. S. Muzzey. 


New York. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE Nation. By Sir John Gorst. London: 
Methuen & Co. 


Dedicated to the Labor Members of the House of Commons, 
this volume deals in a comprehensive way with the pressing 
problems of child life which are crying for solution at the 
present day. 

Infant mortality, the phenomena of overworked and underfed, 
diseased and derelict children are dealt with in turn, and preventive 
and remedial measures suggested and discovered. 

The author brings home to us in a simple, forcible way, the 
terrible waste of human life which goes on in our midst. Chil- 
dren are born to our country, we speak of them as valuable 
national assets, perhaps even recognize, though dimly, that 
they are the nation that is to be, and yet we neglect them. How 
many are born only to die through lack of common care in 
infancy, how many more grow up to be a burden to themselves 
and to society—a continual source of weakness to the nation— 
by reason of preventible disease and lack of physical, mental 
and moral nurture! 

Sir John Gorst reminds us that by the laws of our country, 
children have a right to be maintained by others until they are 
able to maintain themselves. This responsibility rests, in the 
first place, on the parents, but in case of their inability or neg- 
lect to discharge it, children have a legal claim on the State. 

That children belong not to the family, but to the nation, 
probably few would now deny. It is when we leave this broad 
platform of general statement and descend to particulars that 
controversy begins. What are the respective duties and limits 
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of responsibility of the parents and the State? Are the parents 
to be regarded as entirely responsible, and action by the State 
as being only required in case of their death or absolute in- 
capacity? At one time this was the view most commonly held, 
at least in theory. In practice, however, it has always been 
found that the mere assertion of parental responsibility does 
not ensure its discharge. Even well-disposed parents may be 
too poor or too ignorant to care for their children in the right 
way. Charity therefore stepped in and numbers of children 
have been fed, clothed and educated by voluntary effort. As 
the author points out, however, charity has serious drawbacks. 
It cannot cover the whole ground, it works unequally, and it 
tends to undermine the sense of independence and responsibility. 
Moreover, the most deserving are rarely those who profit 
thereby. According to another view, parents may be regarded 
as responsible for some duties, such as those relating to bodily 
welfare (feeding, clothing, etc.), while the State assumes cer- 
tain others, such as education. It is difficult, however, to know 
what principle of division to adopt; body and mind cannot be 
arbitrarily separated, and the ill-nourished, bodily-neglected 
child cannot profit by the most carefully planned system of 
intellectual instruction. On the whole, Sir John Gorst’s view 
appears to be that the function of the State is to supplement 
the work of the family without drawing any rigid line of de- 
marcation. He holds that the State should even be on the watch 
to guide and help the parents to fulfil their duties to the chil- 
dren, and rather than let these be in any way neglected, should 
assume any and every responsibility. He sees that there is 
grave danger in fixing our attention too exclusively on the 
education of parents, it is wiser to concentrate our efforts upon 
the children, and so to prevent a recurrence of the hopeless con- 
ditions. 

The book is written with a glow of enthusiasm and convic- 
tion which makes it very delightful reading and even those 
who would not agree with many of his conclusions and recom- 
mendations, could hardly fail to peruse it with interest and 
appreciation. 

MILLICENT MACKENZIE. 

University Co.Liece, CarpIFF. 
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STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF ReELicion. By George Gal- 
loway, B. D. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
& Sons. Pp. 328. 


This book consists of six essays dealing with the more gen- 
eral and fundamental questions which a “thinking considera- 
tion” of religion suggests. As is clear from the title, no attempt 
is made in them to give a systematic and detailed treatment of 
the subject. It is with the wider issues which the fact of religion 
raises that the author is concerned throughout. Essay I, which 
bears the title “Hegel and the Later Tendency of Religious 
Philosophy,” is a useful survey of the main trend of religious 
philosophy from Hegel to the present day. The more important 
writers on the subject are referred to, and the characteristic 
features of their teaching indicated. In his brief review of the 
thinkers whom he notices, the author makes a point of calling 
attention to what appears to him suggestive and valuable in their 
contributions. Essay II has for its subject “The Natural Sciences, 
Ethics, and Religion.” Its object is to bring out clearly the 
characteristic features of religion, and to define its relations to 
other aspects of human culture. The most important and in- 
teresting portions of the essay are the discussion of the problem 
of freedom and the account which is given of the transition from 
the ethical to the religious point of view. The treatment of the 
former subject, though ingenious and suggestive, can scarcely be 
said to carry conviction. Dissatisfied with the spiritual deter- 
minism of thinkers like Green because of its failure to account 
satisfactorily for the facts of remorse and repentance, the author 
feels constrained to allow “the possibility of a real alternative 
in conduct.” He thinks he can find support for this view in an 
analysis of the self and in the conditions of its development. We 
are unable to follow his reasoning on this point. It is doubtless 
true that “the self as will which determines to action can take 
up into the content of its will different conceptions of the self 
as object,” but we fail to see how this provides for “the possi- 
bility of a real alternative.” The possibility of a real alternative 
must mean that in any given case of moral behavior an alterna- 
tive mode of action was possible, though the conditions re- 
mained unchanged. Now, it is doubtless true that the self which 
prevails and is reflected in the actions which supervene differs 
from time to time, but this is true only on the assumption of a 
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difference in the accompanying circumstances. It is this dif- 
ference that determines which conception of the self will assert 
itself. It seems to us that one can admit all that is urged by the 
writer in regard to the self and its relation to character, and yet 
refuse to admit the possibility of a real alternative for which he 
pleads. In Essay III the subject dealt with is “Religious De- 
velopment: Its History and Interpretation.” For a brief treat- 
ment of so vast a subject it is very satisfactory. Its main con- 
tention is that we must look to psychology for the chief explana- 
tion of the process of religious development. Other principles 
are not excluded, but those which it is the business of psychology 
to expound are regarded as having played the chief role in de- 
termining the course and character of the development. Apropos 
of the importance attached to psychology in this connection, it 
may be said that it is apparent throughout the book that the 
author fully realises the value of the contribution of this science 
to the study upon which he is engaged. In Essay IV, which 
had already appeared in Mind, the author states his philosophic 
position, and in Essay V this is further developed and applied 
to religion. Essay VI, which completes the volume, deals with 
the relation of philosophy and theology, and is in the main a 
criticism and a refutation of the standpoint of the Ritschlian 
School. 

The philosophical theory expounded in Essays IV and V 
interprets reality as consisting not merely of a Supreme Self or 
the One Real Being, but also of a plurality of less exalted ex- 
istences. No other explanation, it is argued, is adequate to ac- 
count for the facts of conscious experience. The very concep- 
tion of outer experience implies objects lying outside conscious- 
ness, and existing independently of the conscious subject. What 
we call “outer experience” is simply representations to self- 
conscious subjects of the action of these transsubjective reals. 
Moreover, since these reals which we find it necessary to postu- 
late are conceived as existing each for itself as well as for others, 
we are compelled to regard them after the analogy of the self, 
and to attribute to them a degree of inner life. We consequently 
arrive at the conception of a plurality of individual reals or 
selves belonging to different grades or levels of existence, and 
constituting a sort of hierarchy of beings. Having established 
the existence of individual reals or substances, the argument 
proceeds in the next place to determine the ultimate ground which 
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such a system presupposes. Of the difficulty of this task—of 
determining the nature of the world-ground and defining its 
relation to the individual selves, the writer is fully conscious, 
and his argument, which we do not propose to exhibit in detail, 
shows great caution and characteristic absence of dogmatism. 
The first step involves the use of analogy. May not the principle 
which obtains in the microcosm, the human organism, have its 
counterpart in the macrocosm? May not the world-ground be 
to the individual centers of experience what the soul is to the 
different elements of the human body, an ever-present, connecting 
agency, enabling each self not only to develop its own life, but 
also to enter into systematic connection with the other selves so 
as to have a function in the whole? The conception of an ever- 
present, eternally operative will as world-ground having been 
reached, there remains the further task of giving more definite 
content to it, and of determining more precisely the relation of 
the world-ground or absolute self to the finite selves. At this 
stage of the argument two methods of reasoning are employed. 
The first consists in examining the inner or subjective develop- 
ment of self-conscious beings and arguing by a regressive move- 
ment from the results reached to the character of the ultimate 
ground which has made them possible. Can it be supposed that 
the activity of self-conscious subjects was created by a universal 
and unconscious will? The second type of argument meeting 
us frequently in this part of the work rests on the assumption 
that a true theory of reality must not do violence to or miscon- 
strue any phase of experience. Consequently in seeking to give 
full and definite content to the idea of God the writer, who adopts 
this position, feels justified in accepting the guidance furnished 
by the demands of the moral and religious consciousness. ‘Not 
reason, then, but faith gives ethical content to the idea of God.” 
It is, we think, a matter of regret and a defect in the work that 
the author does not deal more fully and explicitly with the sub- 
ject of faith and its relation to reason. 

The author’s treatment of the subjects on which he writes is 
throughout able, thoughtful, and well balanced. And since it is 
confined to the more general aspects of the subjects it should 
prove attractive even to those whose interest in religion is too 
slight to carry them through elaborate expositions of particular 
dogmas or specific beliefs. The appearance of this volume at 
such a time as the present, when the philosophy of religion is 
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receiving increasing attention, and degrees in divinity which in- 
clude this subject within their syllabuses are being instituted for 
the first time in several universities, is, we think, especially grati- 
fying. We know of no better book to place in the hands of 
students as a general introduction or prolegomena previous to 
their entering upon a more detailed and specific study of the 
subject. The qualities of the book which in our opinion fit it 
to play this rdle are the intellectual honesty and the absence of bias 
and dogmatism which characterise the author’s handling of his 
themes. While giving the impression that as a believer and 
divine, he is anxious to find support in reason for the phenome- 
non of religion and the dogmas of theology, he is nevertheless 
careful not to allow his desire to buttress the faith to cause him 
to assign to his arguments more probative force than they can 
justly lay claim to. The discussions show evidence of wide and 
varied reading, and readiness to recognise merit in and adopt 
suggestions from systems with which, in some cases, the writer 
is at variance on fundamental points. Each essay, while forming 
a separate and more or less independent treatment, serves at the 
same time to illumine and strengthen the argument pursued in 
the remaining essays. 
W. JeENKyN Jones. 
University CoLLece, ABERYSTWYTH. 


Sur La TRANSMISSIBILITE DES CARACTERES Acguis. Par 
Eugenio Rignano. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1906. 


This interesting volume is another contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Biological School of Sociology, which is profoundly 
engaged in researches that shall demonstrate the transmission 
of acquired characteristics. The author tells us that he was at 
first inclined to the views of Weissman, because the opposing 
theories gave no satisfactory explanation of the mechanism of 
“Transmission.” Realizing, however, that the theories of non- 
transmission scarcely corresponded with the primary biological 
laws, he was at last led to a new biogenetic hypothesis, which 
he christens “Centro-Epigenesis,” and which resolves the human 
mind into a kind of nerve accumulator, similar to the accumu- 
lators of electrical science “substance capable de s’ajouter aux 
autres déja existantes sans les alterer et apte a restituer, lorsquelle 
viendrait a se trouver dans les conditions de milieu pareilles, ot 
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presque, a celles du moment, oi elle était deposée le méme 
courant spécifique par lequel elle a été produite.” The author 
also advances the hypothesis, that vital phenomena consists es- 
sentially “en un décharge nerveuse oscillante intra-nucléaire.” 
The argument is presented in a clear and fascinating manner, and 
we recommend it to the attention of scientific students. 


H. OsMAN NEWLAND. 
LONDON. 


Oxp AcE PENSIONS AND THE AGED Poor. By Rt. Hon. Charles 
Booth. London: Macmillan & Co., 1906. 


This is a reissue of Mr. Charles Booth’s old age pensions 
scheme, which attracted so much attention when it was first 
brought forward, and which to-day, in spite of the numerous 
other schemes which have since paraded themselves before the 
public, remains the simplest, wisest, and most practicable solution. 
Some system of old age pensions has become during recent years 
more necessary than when first suggested. Men are thrown out 
of employment earlier and while they are yet capable of doing 
useful service, because the stress of modern life clamors for 
young men only. To find employment for such unemployed 
will be an industrial problem for the future; how to maintain the 
aged poor has been a problem for many a day. Mr. Booth’s 
scheme grapples with both, and half solves them. To every 
person reaching the age of seventy, he would grant a pension of 
seven shillings a week ; to those most in need, he would grant from 
sixty years of age, upward, a similar pension reduced in amount 
proportionately to the age at which payment began. His object 
is to prevent pauperism by catching the poor before they have 
dissipated everything. The present cost is to be defrayed by 
taxation; but he does not suggest the sources of revenue. We 
cordially recommend the volume to every social reformer. 


H. OsMAN NEWLAND. 
LoNnpDON. 
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